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ABSTRACT 

This handbook has been prepared to address one 
specific problem! How can the techniques of program evaluation be 
effectively applied to produce useful information about the 
operations and impact of moral education programs in secondary 
schools? The handbook is divided into five chapters. The introductory 
chapter describes the background and methods of the jproject which led 
to the handbook, discusses the major forms and functions of 
evaluation, and reviews the multiple purposes of program evaluations. 
Chapter 2 discusses the nature of moral education and presents 
various types of programs. Chapter 3 offers guidelines for designing 
evaluations of moral education programs. Chapter 4 then takes up the 
complex issues of specifying goals for moral education programs and 
identifying indicators ot goal attainment. Chapter 5 addresses 
questions of data analysis. Following some final comments on the 
question of whether a school should introduce a moral education 
program, the volume concludes with several .appendices: brief 
descriptions of four prototypes of moral^education programs, a 
20*page annotated bibliography of relevant literature, and additional 
sources of information concerning the development and evaluation of 
moral education programs. (BW) 
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l\u- (fi^f Utnyl iti tUi- prrti^uim wah never fully developed. The 
pr<^posiil sdi(j rtidt all Mt Tht' piiMiupdhn^ students would be brought 
to^^eJher orn.e a wet* k to d^M usx morjt diid mierpcrsonal problems that 
nidv have anu-n ijurm^ tfie Project REAL at tiviCies, but scheduling diffi- 
( ujiu-s n:ade lhat impossible ior tho^e students who were participating 
onl> as pan of d course. The UilJ'timcsenifMs did meet regularly^ but the 
^t-ssKms turned *o be less produdivi" than had been thought. The 
students pla<.i*mentsafn] experiences v\ere so varied that it was difficult 
Jur them to understajn.1 oneanother\ accounts without lengthy descrip- 
liDns — which no one was interested m heatjng. Even vi^hen a problem 
Uiis Mised for rfjscussion. the director, who presided at these meetings, 
did not knu\% tiuvv t<i hiindle it or what to suggest. When scheduling 
diM*(iiltu*s be^^an t<* interfere with these meetings, too, she gradually let 
iht :Ti peter out. However, she did maintain a one^week "orientation" 
si^ss«<»n 'or the seniors at tlie beginning of eac^i semester^ before the 
sUMJents began the*r outsicJe pHu^ements, at these sessions, the director 
talked lo them and with tliom about what to expect> what their obliga- 
tion s were, and what to look out for. Some students, impatient to get out 
into the "real world," complained that these orientation sessions took 
too much time. 

Despite all the problems and shortcomings, Project REAL appeared 
to be very popular with students and with parents. At meetings of the 
school board and parents* groups. the principal occasionally found that 
she had to remind people of the value of conventional classroom activity 
— that there were, after alb many importani things that could not be 
learned at any possible combination of placement site;. Not only were 
there more sttjdcntsai Dewey wanting to participate in the program than 
could be accommodated, but students from other schools were also 
seeking to enroll. For a while, the principal at Dewey tried to include 
them, but the staff objet ted. The principal suggested to her counterparts 
at other schools that they contribute to the administrative costs of the 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION 



This handbook has been prepared to address one specfficproblcm: 
How can the techniques of program evaluation be effectively applied to 
produce useful in formation about the operations and impact of moral 
education programs in secondary schools? The intended audiences arc 
secondary-school personnel, school-board member^ program sponsors, 
parents, and interested citizens. These two brief statements of the 
problem and the audience belie the vast complexity involved in the 
transfer of evaluation techniques used in other educational or social 
programs to the assessment of moral education in secondary schools. 

During the past two decades, a variety of research and development 
activities have been undertaken in the closely related areas of morale 
civic, ethics, and values education at the secondary^school level. 
Inevitably, questions arise about the effectiveness of these activities, 
questions that will be asked bytheir sponsors, originators, and users^and 
by educational practitioners who niay be interested in initiating such 
programs in their school districts. Evaluation in the area of moral 
education encounters certain special difficulties, which are discussed at 
length in thrs volume. A careful study of the procedures employed in 
such programs has been undertaken both to learn how to cope with 
these difficulties and to build upon prior experience so that program 
developers,administrators,teachers, and others will havemore effective 
tools with which to evaluate their efforts. This handbook is intended to 
be a manual of techniques for such program evaluation. Furthermore, it 
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rsrntendedspecifkdily to provide guiddinesforadoptingflexible, effective 
methods of data collection and analysis which wil- provide more 
systematic insights into the impact of their moral education programs. 

The handbook is addressed to a number of groups. First are those 
secondary-school practitioners who are already engaged in moral 
education programs but who have not been satisfied with any evaluative 
efforts made thus far. The second audience consists of decision makers 
and practitioners who are considering the introduction of a moral 
education program in their schools. It seems very likely,that a major 
deterrent to the introduction of a moral education program is un- 
certainty about the effects the program may produce,about how effects 
can be observed while the program is in progress and at some future 
point, and about how the results of the observations can be interpreted 
to promote rational discussion of next steps. This handbook is designed 
to provide guidance on all of these matters. Thus, we anticipate that the 
handbook may facilitate the adoption of moral education programs and 
permit the accumulation of valid and reliable information about their 
effects, to the advantage of future decision makers. 

A third audience consists of the sponsors and developers of moral 
education programs whose interests lie in collecting evaluative infor<- 
mation in order to improve their programs, to decide whether to 
continue with them and tn what direaions, and to be able to inform 
potential users about their effects. In addition to these three groups 
there are, of course, interested citizens and the general public, whose 
children are being exposed to these programs and who, therefore, have 
a right to the best possible understanding of their effeas. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable for this handbook to be an 
exhaustive treatise on the subject of educational evaluation. A lengthy or 
highly technical manual would not be widely used. What is intended, 
rather, is that the handbook present a concise discussion of what is 
involved in each step cf an evaluation, givereferenceto other sources of 
additional information; and then concentrate on the special problems 
that arise in the context of moral education programs, on the methods 
that have been used or that can be suggested for dealing with these 
problems, and on the advantages and disadvantages for each of these 
methods. 

On theother hand, readers will not find in this volume a ready-made 
approach to producing definitive evidence to support the continuation 
or expansion of moral education programs. However, those who are 
willing to make the effort to extract from this handbook procedures for 
evaluation and assessment which will provide a richer fnsight into the 
effeas ofsuch programs on students, teachers,schools, and communities 
wil) find an array of provocativediscussions toenable them to tailordata 
collection and analysis techniques to meet the particular exigencies of 
their programs. 



The handbook is divided into five chapters. The rest of this chapter is 
devoted to a briei description of the background and methods of the 
project which led to this handbook^ a discussion of the major forms and 
functions of evaluation^ and ^ review of the multiple^ overlapping^ and 
sometimes conflicting purposes of program evaluations. Chapter 2 dis- 
cusses the nature of moral education and presents various types of 
programs within a four-category typology. This discussion both sets the 
boundaries for the scope of the handbook and providesan internal map 
for distinguishing among the various moral education programs. 

Chapter 3 offers guidelines for designing evaluations of Tioral 
education programs* Jt discusses the importance of exploratory studies 
and the natureof causal analysis^and it reviews variousexperimental and 
quasi-experimental designs for moral education program evaluation. 
Chapter4 then takes up the complex issues of specifying goals for moral 
education programs and identifying indicators of goalattainment. Chap- 
ter 5 addresses questions of data analysis After briefly reviewing the 
issues of reliability and validity, the chapter comments on several prob- 
lems in the analysis and reporting of the results of an evaluation to 
various audiences. The chapter includes a set of cautionary notes about 
some common pitfalls in program evaluation. 

Following a "Postscript" which comments on the question of 
whether a school should introduce a moral education program^ the 
volume concludes with several appendices. Appendix A includes brief 
descriptions of four prototypes of moral education programs* These 
prototypes are based upon the data collected during the course of 
preparing this handbook* They further illustrate the typology presented 
in Chapter 1. However, they are prototypes and do not correspond to 
any specific moral education program included inthisstudy* Appendix B 
contains a bibliography of relevant literature concerning both moral 
education and evaluation. Appendix C contains the names, addresses, 
and brief annotations of additional sources of information concerning 
the development and evaluation of moral education programs. 

- Project methods 

The origin of this handbook ties in a request made by the Oanforth 
Foundation to Educational Testing Service to provide assistance in the 
evaluation of moral education programs. For many years, the Oanforth 
Foundation has provided support to both socialscrentistsand praaicing 
educators to design, develop, field test, and dissemii ^^te a number of 
different moral education programs. As a logical corollary, it asked 
Educational Testing Service to undertake a project to determine what 
perspectives, research methodologies, and specific evaluation tech- 
niques might be useful in the general area of moral education, particu* 
larly as it is practiced in secondary schools. This volume, then, written by 
the co-directors of that project, is an attempt to take what is relevant 
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from the burgt'oniu^ practice and literature of social-program evalua- 
tion and apply it to the specific problems of evaluating moral education 
programs. 

In preparation for writing this handbooks we immersed ourselves in 
both the literature and practice of moral education programs* To 
accomplish this, three activities were completed: (a) a literature review; 
(b) visits to the leading centers of research and development in moral 
education; and (c) case studies of selected moral education programs in 
secondary schools. The literature on both moral education and ^valu* 
ation was reviewed to determine the degree of fit between these fields^a 
connection which had not previously been systematically explored. The 
purpose of visits to research and development centers was to learn more 
about the history of specific programs and the views and experiences of 
some of the key figures in the field of moral education. Visits were made 
to Harvard University^ Carnegie-Mellon University, Indiana University^ 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education^ the National Humanistic 
EducationCenter^ the Constitutional Rights Foundation^and the Institute 
for Political and Legal Education. 

The third set of activities preparatory to writing the handbook was a 
series of case studies of moral education programs. The primary aim of 
the case studies was to learn about evaluation procedures. The case 
studies also allowed a detailed analysis of the operation of the programs, 
an analysis essential to understanding how evaluation procedures could 
be improved and generalized to other settings. In order to test the data 
collectionand analysis procedures forthe case studies^ pilot studies were 
undertaken in Indianapolis, Los Angeles^ Pittsburgh^ and Westport, 
Connecticut. After review of the pilot studies and appropriate refine- 
ments in the procedures^ six case studies were made — of moral educa^ 
tion programs in Bakersfield, California; Chicago; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Minneapolis; Ossining^ New York; and Salt Lake City. Each of 
the pilot and case studies was completed by one of the authors and one 
other member of the ETS research staff. Site-visit activities included: 

1. interviews with students, teachers^ guidance counselors, admin- 
istratorsi and, where appropriate^ representatives of various 
community agencies; 

2. observation of class sessions and other program activities; and 

3. observations of comparable classes not included in the program. 
Field notes were recorded during at) interviews and observations, and on 
the basis of these notes a formal report of each site visit was prepared and 
shared among the project staff. Each case-study report was also reviewed 
by those individuals with major operating responsibility for the program. 
Prototypes of the case studies appear in Appendix A to give the reader an 
understanding of the kinds of programs included in the projects as well 
asa sense of how a moral education program might look and operate ina 
reaUlife setting. 

O 4 
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Types of evaluation 

In recent decades evaluation research has become widely accepted 
and praaiced as a unique and potentially important dimension in the 
planning and conduct of educational programs. A number of concurrent 
and related faaors account for the increasing attention devoted to 
evaluation. First> due to declining resources available from both public 
and private sources to support education> there is a growing demand for 
accountability in all educational institutions. As the public has become 
increasingly o^ncerned over the many widely publicized reports of 
declines in the educational performance of students>greater efforts have 
been made to determine why education has become less effective. In 
addition^ pressures have mounted to determine the effects of specific 
educational programs and innovations. 

Second, there isan increasing demand for precision and expertise in 
thedesign and implementation of educational programs. Positive inten- 
tions and dedicated work are no longer adequate to insure continued 
support of programs. Both educational administrators and the general 
public are aware of the disappointing results of many highly publicized 
and attractive innovations, and this has further contributed to the 
demand for more vigorous program review. Third, measurement tech- 
nology has advanced significantly, and we now have the capacity for 
producing more comprehensive quantitative descriptions and analyses 
of educat;or>al programs and outcomes. The development and wide- 
spread distribution of more sophisticated educational measurement 
methods has made it possible for a large number of practitioners and 
researchers to undertake evaluation research efforts. 

Despite the recent surge of activity in social experimentation and 
evaluation, the rootsofthese efforts canbe traced back at least to the late 
nineteenth century when standardized spelling tests were used to 
determine if the length of time spent on drills improved performance. 
Subsequently, evaluations have been completed on a wide variety of 
topics, includingthe effects of health-education programs on individual 
hygienic practices, the effects of treatment programs on juvenile delin* 
quents, and the effeas of participation in an experimental college pro* 
gram on the political attitudes ofstudents. With support from a number 
of public and private agencies, evaluation research became a major field 
of activity for many educational researchers. The Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 formalized evaluation as a fundamental and 
pervasive activity rn education, for it mandated evaluation of every 
funded program. 

In recent years major evaluations have been completed of a wide 
variety of educational programs, including compensatory preschool 
programs, performance contraa projeas, and children's television pro- 
gramming. In each of these instances itwas anticipated that the resultsof 
the evaluation research would provide specific recommendations perti- 





nent to the initiation, continuation^ ex pa nsiorii modificationiorelimina* 
tion of programs. Although these initial expectations have largely been 
frustrated, each of these evaluation efforts produced a much greater 
appreciation of the complexities involved in designing and administer* 
ing educational programs. 

A careful reading of the literature of educational as well as other 
social-program evaluation reveals a consensus on two essential points^ a 
consensus shared among all the leading figures in the field (Scriven, 
1961; Stake, 1967; Suchman, 1967; Stufflebeam. 1971; Weiss, 1972; 
Riecken and Boruch, 1974; Caro, 1977; Cuba. 1978; Rossi. Freeman, and 
Wright, 1979; Cronbach, 1980). The first is that verifiable and replicable 
procedures should be employed to collect information. The second ts 
that judgment must be exercised in relating the information to program 
outcomes. Program evaluations indicate the extent to which these or 
other outcomes have been achieved. However.on only these two points 
is there consensus among the designers, promoters^ praaitioners^ and 
critics of evaluation research. The remainder of the chapter will docu- 
ment the diversity among them. 

For the purposes of our review in this handbook, we find it conve- 
nient to distinguish among four different forms of evaluation research: 
policy analysis, experimental designs, qualitative analysis, and eclectic 
designs. Thisclassification is proposed for heuristic purposes* We do not 
cbim that it is definitive or exhaustive or that the categories in the 
classification are mutually exclusive. The explication of these four types 
corresponds roughly to a chronological account of the development of 
evaluation research over the past several decades. 

Since World War II, expenditures by government agencies, particu- 
larly at the feaeral level, for social and educational programs have 
increaseddramatically, rapidly giving rise to the need for more informa- 
tion concerning the efficacy of these expenditures. It was in this milieu 
that policy analysis was born as a new field of applied social^science 
research. Initially conccrrn was focused on calculating the costs incurred 
for the benefits obtained from alternative program expenditures. How- 
ever, very soon a plethora of broader policy analysis perspectives arose, 
including the program-planning and budgeting procedures developed 
during the Kennedy administration. However, the narrow fiscal perspec* 
tive of most policy analyses at that time were severely criticized, the 
critics pointing out that program costs and particularly benefits could 
rarely be quantified accurately in monetary terms. It was argued chat the 
most important effects of most social and educational programs could 
not be reduced to such a one-dimensionat metric. 

These quite valid criticisms prompted a number of efforts to adapt 
the methods of the classic laboratory experiment to a field setting. 
Experimental design thus became the second major form of evaluation 
research. Promoted by many social scientists, this design attempted to 
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adopt the characteristics of the true laboratory experiment, including 
randomized assignment, premeasurement, and post measurement. The 
intention here was to develop research designs and measurement 
instruments that would focus more directly on program goak. The experi- 
mental evaluation research design also gave rise to the requirement that 
program goals be specified in a fashion that allowed more precise 
measurement. 

At this time evaluation research became a rapidly growing business 
activity, h involved many academic-based researchers and spawned a 
large number of both proiit and not-for-profit research institutes 
devoted to evaluation research. Again, the expectation was that the 
experimental research would provide definitive answers with respect to 
policy decisions. Evaluation research was undertaken on many large- 
scale programs. However, these activities were followed by a period of 
intense disenchantment. It became clear that^ in too many instances, 
inappropriate methods were used, some design features could not be 
maintained and the results of the research played a negligible role in 
policy formation. 

The criticisms of and frustration with experimental-design evalua- 
tion research gave rise to an attempt to provide much richer and more 
detailed qualitative analyses to complement or, in some instances, 
replace theoutcome-orientationof the experimentaldesign. The charge 
was made by many critics that the experimental design ignored many 
important features or activities associated with a program. The narrow 
focus on program goals and outcomes simply missed too many impor- 
tant characteristics of a program and produced rather sterile evaluation 
reports. These concerns promoteda variety of different typesof qualita- 
tive evaluation research efforts. 

At this point Michael Scriven further promoted the case for a quali- 
tative perspective with his distinction betwe *n "formative" ^nd "sum- 
mative" evaluations (Scriven, 1967). Formative evaluation was that 
undertaken to produce information that provides immediate feedback 
for improvement in an ongoing program. In a formative e- aluationthe 
researcher examines program operations from many different perspec- 
tives. A formative evaluation tends to use more qualitative data collec- 
tion and analysis procedures. Sum mative evaluation, on the other hand, 
was that designed to assess the outcomes of a program, and it tends to 
employ more quantitative analyses. More recently these terms have 
taken on additional connotations relating to both design features and 
data-analysis techniques. Because very few researchers are competent in 
the use of both qualitative and quantitative research methodologies, 
they tend to identify with one or the otherof these perspectives^ For the 
most part, there tends to be a mutually exclusive division of labor in 
educational evaluation research^ 
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An incorr<;ct assumption is frequently made that qualitative research 
can becompleted more rapidly and isthereforeappropriateto formative 
evaluation, which presupposes rapid feedback of results for immediate 
program implementation* However^ carefully done qualitative research 
designs employing in-depth interviews and extensive participant obser* 
vations frequently require more time than the quasi*experimental 
measurement research designs. 

There are a number of ^''fferent forms of qualitative evaluation. 
Stake (1967) has advocated on^ that focuses upon a program's antece* 
dents> transactions^ and outcomes^ each of them to be analyzed in terms 
of intentions, observations^ standards, and judgments. This approach to 
evaluation thus generates a three^by^four matrix that is useful for deci* 
sions concerning the future of a program. Stufflebeam (1971) proposed 
an approach to formative evaluation providing for program goals> 
inputs, operational decisions, and feedback. A discrepancy model that 
focuses on the difference between standards and performance has been 
offered by Provus (1971). Alkin (1969) and his colleagues at UCLA intro- 
duced a perspective with five major components: needs assessment^ 
program planning, implementation evaluation, progress evaluation, and 
outcome evaluation. 

Each of these perspectives emphasized the collection of qualitative 
data, which are then analyzed and summarized by the evaluatorto pro* 
duce information useful for decision making. The focus is on decisions 
made during the operation of a program, decisions that can adjust and 
fine*tune a program. 

The fourth and most recent form of evaluation research.the edeaic 
design, was proposed by Cronbach and his associates at Stanford Univer* 
sity (CronbachJ960).CronbacS feels strongly that prior perspeaives on 
evaluation have been too narrowly focused. He argues for a more com* 
prehensive approach that draws upon elements of cost*benefit analysis> 
experimental design, and qualitative evaluations as appropriate to meet 
the needs of specific programs and decision makers. Cronbach argues 
persuasively that evaluation research should not be undertaken with a 
rigid adherence to any one perspective. Alternatively^ he suggests a 
strategy which is both more realistic and flexible in terms of accom* 
plishments. outcomes, and the time and resources necessary to achieve 
effective evaluation. 

Given this multiplicity of evaluation forms, one might ask how it is 
possible to determine which approach is most useful for the evaluation 
of a moral education program. In our view, the most promising approach 
is the eclectic design of Cronbach. In theremainder ofthis handbook we 
adopt this strategy and offer the reader specific guidelines and sugges* 
tions for how it may be applied to different types of moral education 
programs. 
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Today evaluation is widely accepted s an integral part of effective 
management, including planning, development, implementation, and 
evaluation. However, within this general framework there are usually 
multiple, overlapping, and frequently conflicting reasons for undertak- 
ing an evaluation. This multiplicity result*: from the many different per- 
spectives of those who have a vested interest in the outcome of an 
evaluation. 

Fora typical high school n^oral education program,we can specify at 
least nine different groups of individuals likely to be interested in the 
outcome of a program evaluation; school-board members, administra- 
tors, program directors, program staffs evaluators, teachers, students, 
parents,and other community members. Itismost unlikely that all these 
groups have a common set of expectations for the outcome of an evalua- 
tion. By virtue of thei'' various relationships to the school, they witi have a 
divergent set of <ispirav. jns concerning the content, dissemination, utili- 
zation, and eventual effect of a program evaluation. 

To illustrate this point, let us explore a hypothetical case. Suppose 
that it has been decided that a particular program in a high school is to be 
evaluated. School-board members may wish to determine wfiether the 
extra expenditures required to continue the program can be justified. 
They may be most interested in obtaining data on the additional per- 
pupil expenditures required to achieve a specific goal, perhaps an aver- 
age score increase of 10 points on some standardized test. 

Ttie principal and other administrators may share the school board's 
interest in a cost-benefit analysis. However, because they had initially 
supported the establishment of th^ program, they might hope that the 
evaluation will provide information xhz* can be used to confirm the 
wisdom of theiradvocacy.Shoufd the cost-benefit analysis not produce 
definitive, positive evidence, the administrators might turn to anecdotal 
materials. 

The program director may be more interested in collecting suffi- 
cient data to support the position that the program should be expanded. 
The director might, for example, want to prove that the program is 
particularly effective in producing score increases for a subset of stu- 
dents, perhaps females or a particular minority group. The program's 
teaching staff may be convinced that the program is highly successful. 
From their viewpoint, evidence to support their perceptions may be 
detailed case studies documenting the most dramatic examples of the 
positive effect of the program on individual students. In addition, pro- 
gram staff may be interested in obtaining information which will allow 
them to make modifications in the program, with the intention of refin- 
ing program operations for more effective achievement of program 
goafs. 

The evaluationstaff,which might consist ofone faculty member and 
several graduate studentsfrom a nearby university, may view the evatua- 
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tion as an opportunity to assist the high school. However, at the same 
time they might be more interested in experimenting with a new data- 
collection technique, perhaps focused interviewing. In addition to pro- 
viding a written report to the school, the evaluation team may want to 
produce an article describing the development and field testing of the 
interviewing technique for publication in a professional journal They 
view the evaluation as an opportunity to conduct research, produce a 
scholarly publication, and thereby enhance their professional careers. 

Other teachers in the high school, who do not participate in the 
program^ may resent the expenditure of scarce funds. They may hope 
that the evaluation will'be flawed and produce inconclusive results. 
Perhaps other teachers may furtively desire that the evaluation will 
demonstrate that the program is not attaining its goals and therefore 
should be discontinued. Despite reassurances to the contrary from pro- 
gram staff^students may suspect that the evaluation is a covert attempt to 
obtain additional assessment of their performance. Hence, they may be 
motivated to participate in the evaluation and perform as though it were 
some form of examination. Furthermore^ some parents may share this 
misperception and encourage their children to "do well." 

Finally, certain groups in the community, for example ethnic or 
racial minorities, may feet that the program operates to their disadvan- 
tage. Such opposition to the program may be based upon political 
grounds. Empirical data collected during the course of any evaluation 
will not sway theiropinions.Regardtessof the evidence produced by the 
c aluation,they may persist in their demandsthattheprogram either be 
modified or abolished altogether. H the evaluation resultsshow that the 
program does have negative effects on the particular minority groups, 
they may use the evidence tosupport further their charges. On theother 
hand, should the results not support their claim, they may either ignore 
them or criticize them as being flawed. 

All the expectations outlined above are certainly plausible in any 
high-schoot program evaluation. Furthermore^ reality is usually much 
more complicated than our hypothetical case; perceptions concerning 
the purpose of program evaluation will vary within as welt as among 
these groups. Rarely do all school-board members, or all teachers, or 
even all parents share common views on anything. This diversity of 
perceptions characterizes the political processes Inherent in cur local 
public schoolsystemsand is widely supported as a fundamental aspect of 
a democratic nation. 

At this point, it will be useful summarize by enumerating what we 
have encountered both in our fieldwork and literature review as the 
most commonly advanced reasons for program evaluations. We are 
certain that the list is not exhaustive, but we present it as further evidence 
of the vast diversity of opinions on this subject. Program evaluation may 
be undertaken to: 
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0) measure the effects of a program against its specified goals; 

(2) decide whether a program should be continued^ expanded^ 
modified^ or terminated; 

(3) justify a budget request; 

(4) create additional support for a program; 

(5) choose among alternative courses of action; 

(6) function as a quality-control mechanism; 

(7) field test theories; 

(8) demonstrate the use of scientific management techniques; 

(9) provide evidence to validate a program; 

flO) provide feedback to program staff for minor adjustments in 
program operations; 

(11) determine a basis for resource allocation; or 

(12) establish procedures for identifying fiscal accountability. 

In our experience^ any one, and in some cases all of the above 
purposesareacclaimedas legitimate reasons for undertaking evaluation. 
This list firmly establishes our earlier assertion that thepurposes involved 
in undertaking evaluations are usually multiple^ overlapping^ and con- 
flicting. At this point we can ask ourselves a troublesome question: If 
such diversity exists concerning the purposes of program evaluation, 
how is it possible to complete successfully a program evaluation? 

In response to this question we introduce one of several major 
themes in this handbook. Recognizing that a diversity of opinions rele- 
vant to the purposes of a moral education program will necessarily exist 
withinand among all groups, great efforts should beexerted to produce 
some minimal agreement on the expectations for its evaluation. Per haps 
the most important step taken to insure a successful evaluation is to 
promote such agreement. If it cannot be achieved^ it might be wise to 
foregotheevaluationcompletely.lt should be possible to arrive at some 
mutual understanding concerning the purpose of an evaluation. How- 
ever, this is dependent upon agreement concerning the goats of the 
program itself^ a topic to which we shall return in Chapter 4. 
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Chapter Two 



TYPES OF 

MORAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



A definition of moral edtication 

tn order to be able to identify programs in "moral education/' we 
needed some definition of the term "moral/ ' Such a definition is of 
course a complicated philosophical problem with a lengthy history ^ 
although we were surprised to find that it was rarely discussed in the 
literature on moral education* For our purposes, wedefined it as refer- 
ring totheissueofwhether individuals, in making decisions about their 
own intentions or 'Actions, take into account the needs and wishes of 
others as ends in themselves. This definition was formulated with several 
important points in mind; 

(1) Morality Js a matter of attitude and hence of predisposition or 
intention, as well as of action. Moral attitudes are not all necessarily 
carried out in action during any given period of observation, perhaps 
because the opportunities to do so do not arise or perhaps^ because of 
countervailing considerations during that time. 

(2) The distinction between "needs" and "wishes'* is meant to sug- 
gest that individuals do not always "want'Vhat they "need/' nor "need" 
what they "want/'* Consequently* a person acting according to moral 
standards may sometimes disregard witat another wants in order to do 
what the other is believed to need, and conversely may sometimes 



We consider "moraf" to be synonymous* for all practical purposes, with ''ethical." 
^For this reason, we do not use the term"interests/whtchisambiguous with respect tothat 
distinction. 
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choose to jct as another wishes even though that may not be what the 
otfierisbelievedtoneed. The choice of one or the other of these courses 
of action isamajormoralproblem> and obviously it involves theability to 
know what the needs and wishes of others are and to make the distinc- 
tion between them* For convenience, we will sometimes condense 
"needs and wishes" into the single term "well-being." 

(3) Specifyingthat the needsand wishes of others be considered "as 
ends in themselves'' is meant to exclude situations in which individuals 
strive to accommodate or please others merely as one way of attaining 
their own objecrives. An interesting implication of this is that, as Hill and 
Waltace (1977) have suggested, thedesign of a moral education program, 
if it is to be consistent with its own premises, must "be sensitive to the 
concerns and interests of [its] potential users/' 

(4) Nevertheless, a particular decision can be morally acceptable 
even though it does not satisfy the needs or the wishes of specific other 
pcopleor of others in general. All that is required is that the decision give 
due weight to those needs or wishes. How much weight to give to the 
(often conflicting) needsand wishes of various others in particular situa- 
tions and how much to weigh all of them relative to one's own needs 
and wishes are problems that are of course at the heart of morality. 
However, we would not ordinaritysaythat a person's behavior was moral 
overthelong term unless the person gave primacytothe needs or wishes 
of others on at least some occasions. A corollary of this is that patterns of 
behavior may be moral to varying degrees> according to the frequency 
with which the needs and wishes of others are given primacy in the 
decisions of the persons in question. 

(5) "Others" may be individuals or groups of individuals. Societies 
and other social groups also have neLds> which may be ultimately attrib- 
utable to the needs (and wishes) of individuals for stable and satisfying 
relations with other individuals but which cannot necessarily be identi- 
fied as the needs or wishes of any particular individual at any particular 
time. 

A related problem, which seems not to have been discussed in the 
literature at all, is to define the "domain" of moral decisions, which 
would lead to a demarcation of the educational areas in which moral 
considerations would be appropriate. Areaff attitudes and actions sub- 
ject to ntora I considerations, or are there some which are merely "tech- 
nical," "instrumental," or "esthetic," or which are matters of arbitrary 
preference,wherethe needs or wishes of others are simply not relevant? 
We tried for some time to find a satisfactory answer to this question, but 
in the end we concluded that tt was impossible to identify any sorts of 
decisions to which moral considerations would in principle be inapplica- 
ble. It is in the nature of human existence that every decision has 
consequences for other people. This is admittedly a troubling conclu- 
sion, for it raises the specter of a tormented life in which every action is 
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preceded by grave thought about itv moral aspects; yet we do not see 
how this implication can be avoided* Perhaps one of the goals of a 
moral education program should betohelpstudents develop principles 
for deciding when the moral dimensions of a problem, even though 
presents may properly be ignored. 

in practice, a moral education program will probably concentrate 
on thosedecisions where the consequences for others art most impor- 
tant or most certain. Since many such decisions are part of the political 
and economic processes of the larger society — for example^ laws have 
an intrinsically moral basis — instruction concerning them will often be 
located inthesocialstudies.and moraleducation thus over laps with civic 
education.^ But it should be borne in mind (a) that it is not easy to know 
exactly what will ultimately prove to be "important" or how "certain'' 
any effect is; (b) that importance and certainty vary with time and 
circumstances; and (c) that a great many decisions do not enter in any 
immediatewayintothepoliticaJ or economic institutions yet have signif- 
icant effects upon smaller circles of people. 

Thus, we defined "programs in moral education" to mean deliber- 
ate efforts, within a school setting, to increase (a) students' abilities to 
consider the potential impact of their behavior on the well-being of 
othersand{b) students' willingness to allow such considerations to affect 
their decisions desp*te potentially adverse effects upon themselves. It 
will be noted that, by this definition, a program in moral education 
would have both a cognitive and an affective component. On the cogni- 
tive side, the program would includean effort to cultivate theabilities to 
discern the needs and wisriesof others and to"predia/' to some extent, 
the effects of one's own actions on the lives of others. On the affective 
side, it would attempt to cultivate thedesire to use these abilittestn one's 
decision making even when one does not benefit from doing so in any 
calculated way. There is indeed general agreement among designers and 
observers of moral education programs that every such program should 
have these two elements, although of course the respective emphases 
they receive will vary from one program to another. Given our position 
on the domain of morality, we placed no limits on the subject areas in 
which a moraleducation program could appear,oron whether it would 
be taught as aseparatesubject or incorporated into theteaching of some 
other subject or subjects. However, a great many educational programs 
dealwith moral issuestoonedegreeoranother^and of course we could 
not include all of them, so we restricted ourselves to those in which 
moral issues were, in our judgment, at least a moderately important 
element. 

Implicit in thisdefinition is the belief that it is probably impossible to 
specify in advance the morally correct decision for any class of problem 



^For an argument that xha overlap should be large and explicit, see Bum (i960). 




situations, U rs ttn enormously complfcatcd task to fdentffy the "others'' 
involved (and there may be a very large number of them» in the present 
and in the future) and their needs and wishes and the weights to be 
assigned to them, and to determine the effects that one's action will have 
on all of this. Therefore, a moral education program will presumably 
have to focus on the process of decision making rather than on the 
production the reasonsrather than on the substantive conclusrons. This, 
too, is a matter of genera) agreement. It is a tactically wise approach to 
take as well m view of the "heterogeneity of value commitments, life 
styles, and moral norms" and the "discrepancy between the professed 
ideals of the community as enunciated in the objectives of the school 
and tolerated behavior in the community'' (Broudy, 1977) that a public 
school is likely to confront. Thus, we exclude from our definition efforts 
at indoctrination, rn which students are urged to adopt certain moral 
stands without regard to the reasons for them, (This is not to say that 
moral reasoning, and perhaps even some substantive mora I conclusions, 
m^iy no! become habitual, in the same way that most people eventually 
come to understand words and mathematical formulae without "think- 
ing" about them.) We also decided to exclude moral education pro- 
grams in religious schools, because we assumed the experience with 
them would not be generalizable to the public schools. But now, of 
course,we can only hope that others wilt fill in this gap that wehaveleft. 
Finally, for administrative reasons we limited ourselves to programs 
beingoffered in public secondary schools in the United States, although 
there is considerable work of interest being done in elementary schools 
(see, e.g., lipman and others J977) and at both elementary and secon- 
dary levels in Canada and Great Britain (Beckandothers,19C^2; Beckand 
others, 1976; Downey and Kelly, 1978; Wilson, 1972) and probably else- 
where as well 

Types of programs in morai education 

We found a fairly large number of programs that met the criteria of 
our definition. They seemed to vary along six dimensions: Their origins 
or sources; their principal goals^ purposes, or expected outcomes; their 
teaching strategies; the relative emphasis they gave to cognitive and 
affective components; their relative emphasis as between individual 
satisfaction and social obligation; and the nature of their concern forthe 
relationship between actions and expressed values. We did not find 
programs that exemplified every possible combination oJjh^ "poles" of 
these dimensions, but there was considerable variation. The programs 
that we studied could be classified into four types^ which were adapted 
from a typology devised by Superka and others (1976)* but in which we 
employed slightly different names: developmental, values clarification. 



'Rd;)lO(l lypolcgfos are given m Fenian 4l977bj and in Hef&h and others (1980), 
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actionist, and rationalist. Few operating programs fell neatJy into a single 
category, but each program could be characterized as being predomi- 
nantly of one typeor another. The descriptions of the types which follow 
are based upon observations made in the pilot and field studies, docu- 
ments produced by program developers, and discussions in the relevant 
literature. 

DevelopmentaL Programs of this type are probably the most widely 
taught and have almost certainly received more attention in both the 
academic^oriented and practitioner-oriented literature than those of 
any other type. The apparent reason for this is that they are most closely 
tied to an extensive body of psychological research and a theoretical 
fra mework which includesan explicit position concerningthecriteria of 
morality. This foundation is particularly associated with the work of 
Lawrence Kohlberg and his associates and students of the Center for 
Moral Education at Harvard University (see especially Kohlberg, 1971, 
1978; Kohlberg and Mayer, 1972). Building on earlier work by the Swiss 
psychologist Jean Piaget> Kohlberg hypothesized that individuals would 
go through certain stages of moral development, concomitant with their 
cognitive growth. In order to test this hypothesis, he devised a research 
procedure, the "Moral Judgment Interview," in which he described to 
respondents several moral dilemmas, asked them a set of questions 
about howthey would deal with them or what they thought about them, 
and then scored their answers according to a standardized scheme. One 
of these dilemmas is shown on page 18^ with the accompanying ques- 
tions. After administering the interviews to people of different agesand 
sometimes to the same individuals repeatedly over a period of years, 
Kohlberg contended he had found that their answers would be classified 
into six modes of "moral reasoning/' and that these modes did indeed 
constitute a set of successive "stages" of thought, because: 

(1) They were"structured wholes" — i.e., organized and consistent 
ways of thinking about different kinds of moral problems. 

(2) They formed an invariant sequence. The modes always followed 
each other in the same order during an individual's develop- 
ment, although most people did not reach the last mode and 
many did not reach the last two or three; a mode was never 
skipped over when its turn in the sequence came; and people 
who reached a given mode never returned to an earlier one. 

{3) The sequence was "hierarchically integrated'' — i*e., it repre- 
sented a logical progression, in which each mode was both 
cQgnitively and philosophically more "adequate" than the one 
which preceded it, in the sense that it was able to handle a wider 
range of problems and to deal with them more satisfactorily. 
That was precisely why the modes did form asequence. Drawing 
upon the earlier work of Jean Piaget, Kohlberg theorized that, as 
individuals matured, they were ableto understand and use more 
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Figure 2.1: A Kohlberg Dilemma 



In Europe^ a woman was near death from a special kind of cancer. There 
was one drug that (he doctors thought might save her. It was a form of 
radium that a druggist in the same town had recently discovered. The 
drug was expensive to make^ but the druggist was charging ten times 
what the drugcost him to make. Me paid $200 for theradtum and charged 
$2*000 for a small dose of the drug. The sick woman's husband* Hein?* 
went to everyone he knew to borrow the money, but he could only get 
together about $1,000, which is half of what it cost. He told the druggist 
that his wife was dying and asked him to sell it cheaper or let him pay 
later. But the druggist said, ''No« I discovered the drug and I'm going to 
make money from it." So Heinz got desperate and broke into the man's 
store to steal the drug for his wife. 

Questions: 

1. Should Heinz have done that? Was it actually wrong or right? 
Why? 

2. Is it a husband's duty to steal the drug for his wife if he can get it 
no other way? Would a good husband do it? 

3. Did the druggist have the right to charge that much when there 
was no law actually setting a limit to the price? Why? 

Questions 4a and b are asked if the interviewee says Heinz 
should steal the drug. 

4. a) If the h usband does not feel very close or affectionate to his 
wife, should he still steal the drug? 

b) Suppose it wasn't Heinz's wife who was dying of cancer but it 
was Heinz's best friend. His friend didn't have any money and 
there was no one in his family willing to steal the drug. Should 
Heinz steal the drug for his friend in that case? Why? 

Questions 5a and b are asked if the interviewee says Heinz 
should not steal the drug. 

5. a) Would you steal the drug to save your wife's life? 

b) If you were dying of cancer but were strong enough* would 
you steal the drug to save your own life? 

6. Heinz broke into the store and stole the drug and gave it to his 
wife. He was caught and brought before the judge. Should the 
judge send Heinz to jail for stealing or should he let him go 
free? Why? 
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diffcrcntiat ed and more complicated modesof reasoning and to 
discover the advantages they offered; consequently, individuals 
moved fromonestageto the next higher one as soon ast hey had 
learned about rt and had developed the cognitive skills needed 
to understand it. Kohlberg thus called his approach to moral 
educationthe"cognitive-developmentar approach {Kohlberg^ 
1971, 1978). A summary of the form of thought about moral 
problems characteristic of each of the six stages is given on 
page 20. 

Kohlberg also held that, since the same sequence had been found in 
a number of different cultures Jt wasa "universal'' pattern and therefore 
could serve as the basis for deliberate moral instruction without being 
subject to the charge of being "biased'' toward one particular philo* 
sophical or religious viewpoint ~ a charge that^ if true, might make it 
inappropriate for use in the public schools (Kohlberg and Mayer^ 1972). 
On the other hand, thestages weresaid to move toward a single supreme 
virtue, that of justice^and soteachingthem would avoid another possibly 
disabling charge of offering students mere "moral relativism/' 

Soon, Kohlberg and his students were experimenting with moral 
instruction based on thistheoryfScharfi 1978b}. The heart of thisinstruc- 
tion was the classroom discussion of the moral dilemmas that Kohlberg 
had used in his research. The teachers' task in the discussion was to 
ensure that, when students expressed opinions about a moral problem^ 
they would soon afterward hear an opinion expressed that used moral 
reasoning one stage beyond theirs; teachers might articulate this "plus- 
one" reasoning themselves or, preferably, identify students who had 
themselves reached a higher stage and encourage t/iem to do so. 
Repeated exposure to higher^stage reasoning, together with increasing 
cognitive sophistication, would eventually bring students to understand 
the next higher stage, to perceive its superiority, and thus to adopt it for 
their own moral reasoning. The rate at which cognitive-moral develop- 
ment took place would thereby be accelerated^ and at least some stu- 
dents would presumably reach higher stages than they would otherwise 
(Beyer, 1978; Wilson. 1972). The discussion could take place during 
periods specifically devoted to that purpose or in the context of the study 
of other subject matter {for which new dilemmas were sometimes writ- 
ten or were drawn from the particular subject matter — e.g.. literature, 
history, or current events). Later, the approach was applied to the stu- 
dent guidance and counseling function (Mosher and Springhall. 1971). 
to a course in which students both discussed moral dilemmas and 
engaged in counseling peers and younger children (Mosher and 
Sullivan. 1978). and toa program in which discussions of moral dilemmas 
were integrated into a three-year sequence of English cind social studies 
{Fenton, 1977a). 
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Figure 2.2: Summaries of the Forms of Thought 
Characteristic of Kohlberg's Six "Stages of Moral Development"* 

Preconventional stages 

1. Punishment and obedience orientation 

The physical consequences of action for oneself determine its 
goodness or badness. Avoidance of punishment and unquestion- 
ing deference to power are valued insofar as they are beneficial 
to oneself. 

2. The instrumental relativist orientation / 

Right actions are those which instrumentally satisfy one's own 
needs. Human relations are chiefly a matter of reciprocity^ inter* 
preted in an immediate^ pragmatic way: "you scratch my back 
and I'll scratch yours." 

Conventional stages 

3. Interpersonal concordance orientation 

Good behavior is that which pleases others and is approved by 
them^ and it is conceived of in stereotyped terms of what the 
majority does or what it is "natural" to do. Good intentions ("he 
means welt") influence the judgments of action for the first time. 
One can earn approval by being "nice." 

4. Law and order orientation 

Right behavior consists of doing one's duty^ showing respect for 
authority, and helping to maintain the social order for its own 
sake. Obedience to rules is important. 
Postconventlonal or principled stages 

5. Social-contract orientation 

Right action is defined in terms of general individual rights and 
standards which have been critically examined and agreed upon 
by the whole society. The diversity of personal values and opin- 
ions is recognized^ and there is an emphasis upon procedural 
rules for reaching consensus. There is a corresponding emphasis 
upon the "legal point of view/' but with a recognition of the 
possibility of changing the laws out of rational considerations of 
social utility. Outside the legal realm^ freely arrived at agree- 
ments are the major elements of ol>ligation. 

6. Universal ethical principle orientation 

Right action is defined according to abstract, autonomously 
adopted ethical principles appealing (o logical comprehensive- 
ness, universality^ and consistency. Basically^ these principles are 
justice^ the reciprocity and equality of human rights^and respect 
for the dignity of humfln beings as individual persons. 

^Adapted from Porter and Taylor (1971). 





Meanwhile, another element was added to some cognitive* 
developmental pro(;rams which transformed them into a force for 
change in the very structure oftheschool. From his experience in trying 
to implement the approach, Kohlberg concluded that student progress 
sion through the stages was often blocked by the organization of the 
school itself, which tended to exemplify conventional morality. Hence, 
he and others have made efforts to establish wi .hin the school a "com^ 
munity" made up of the teachers and studt;nts participating in the 
program dnd operating according to the principles of justice and ^quaU 
ity that marked the highest stages of moral development. (In keeping 
with the premises of Kohlberg's theory, he called this a "just com- 
munity/' but others have used different terms.) In this "school within a 
school/' teachers and students, acting as equals, would exercise powers 
of self-^^ ^rnment as far as possible. It would thus both avoid the 
developmental restraints of the ordinary school and present students 
with more "realistic" and hence more motivatir>s dilemmas (Wasser- 
man, 1976). Presumably, it would also demand greater attention to the 
relationships between expressed moral choices and actions than the 
mere discussion of moral dilemmas did* 

Kohlberg's approach to moral education has commanded great 
attention and respect becauseof its academic and theoretical origins and 
conr/eaions and the high quality of the research on which it was 
founded and which it has inspired; many people also find it appealing 
because of the sense of orderly progression toward a well defined goal 
that it lends to instruction in what is otherwise a rather nebulous area. 
But it has also been the target of many criticisms* The claims for its 
universality and for other aspects of the theory are based, it is said, on 
rajher skimpy evidence (Simpson, 1974); developmental models other 
than Kohlberg'sare at least as sound, even if they cannot so readily be 
made toserve as the basis of instruction (Hall and Davis, 1975; Hoffman, 
1970). Ithasbeen suggested that the stages cannot really be distinguished 
from each other as discrete modes of thought {Keasey, 1974; locke, 
1979). Even a supporter of Kohlberg's theory has argued that stagesSand 
6are not hierarchically related toeach other andought not be regarded 
as part of the developmentaUstage sequence (Cibbs, 1979). There is 
some question —apparently even in Kohlberg's mind ^ about the very 
existence ofastage6(8utts,1980; Cibbs, 1977),^ andstageS may occur so 



^Oneof Ihe difficulties in diKuiiingKohlbergian programs is that the stage definitions— as 
well as the djlemmas. interview questions^ and scoring techniques — are frequently 
changed, with ihe changes sometimes 6efng reported only oratfy or in ijnpubfished 
materials, so that one is not always sure of having ihe "latest Information.'^ In ihis 
disciissron, we have Itmifed ourselves to statement which can be verified and further 
explored in materials Itkely to be readily accessible to the readers. 
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rarely as to make it pointless to try to teach for it> There Is evidence that 
individuals do not necessarily prefer a stage higher than their ownevsn 
when they can understand it (Keasey, 1974); if that is the case, it r;ight 
render the "plus-one'' teaching strategy futile. Doubts have also been 
raised as to whether each stage is more "adequate" than the precc?ding 
one. As Locke (1979) has pointed out^ decision making dt the highe/ 
stages may well De more difficult than at the lower stages^ because the 
higher*stagethinkertakes a wider range of people and eventualities into 
account; and while thinkingat the higher stages may be more "sophisti- 
cated/' sophisticiation per se is not necessarily morally to the "simple 
moral consciousness" that has been celebrated by some writers and 
philosophers. Nor is the character of reasoning at one stage qualitatively 
better than at a preceding stage; indeed^ progression through the 
Kohlberg stagesmaynotrelyon reasoningat all but rather on the holistic 
more or less intuitive grasp of a set of attitudes. 

Kohlberg's theory has also been challenged on logical and philoso- 
phical grounds, "justice" in and of ttself is not a sufficient basts for 
making decisions. Deciding what is "just" in a given situation requires a 
determination of exactly which circumstances are "relevant" to that 
situation and how each of them is to be evaluated, and this "opens up 
obvious possibilities for alternative emphases in morality" even within 
the constraintsof "justice" (Peters, 1971). Kohlberg arguesthat his theory 
concerns forms of thought, not action, and that moral thinking at any. 
one stage is compatible with a wide range of actions; and to argue 
otherwise would lead to the necessity for specifying what kind of action 
is "moral/' which would in turn undermine the claim that the theory is 
not tied to any particular culture (Locke, 1979).^Yet,if a mode of thought 
does not limit action, one may wonder what its value is. Moreover, 
justice is not universally accepted as the supreme virtue, even within 
Western culture; arguments have been made for f'eeiJom and love, 
among others, as the occupants of that status^ and they sometimes 
conflict with justice (Plattner, 1979).» There are those who doubt that 



*0f» the other hand, by the defmition of "morality" which we used (see above, pp. 13*14) 
stages 1 and 2 do not quafify as "noorai" thought at alL because they do not take into 
account the needs and wishes oi others "as ends In themselves" but only in relation to 
one's own satisfactions. E.V. Sullivan (1^^) has remarked that, by its classification of all 
thought about moral problems into one stage or another, the devefbpnr^ntal approach 
seemstonf^gatethe possibility of "moral failure"; ^i.e.tof immorality. {SeealsoCibbsand 
others, 1976). 

^Nevertheless, Kohlber$ does seemonoccasionto use the commissi on or no n*commission 
of specific acts — such as stealing* cheating on a test* or engaging in a protest 
demonstration-- ascvidencewith which tovalidatehistheory<Kohlb€rg*19;oJ97l,W9J. 

^KohtbtrgfrequentlyacknowledgeshisdebttoJohnRawls'batk/^ rheoryo^/u^t/ce^asthe 
source of hisundf^rstandlngof the concept. But Plattner {1979) atsosubjectsthe reasoning 
in that book to enchant criticism. 





there is any single supreme virtue at all. rmally, the suspicion has been 
raised that, in theory and especially in classroom practice, Kohlberg's 
"stages" are in effect expressions of different political ideologies 
(Bennett and Delattre,1978; Hoffman, in press); thus, to teach that the 
modes ofthought are hierarchically ordered would be to express covert 
preferences among these ideologies. 

The teaching practices associated with developMentaJ programs of 
moral education havealso been criticized, even by some who neverthe- 
less support the *ntroduction of such programs. The dilemmas that are 
used for discussion purposes seem often to be extremely simple in 
structure; this may be useful for pedagogical purposes (Beyer, 1978), but 
it may givestudents the idea that moral problems are much less complex 
than they actually are (Fraenkel, 1978). Littleconcern seems to have been 
given to the selection of types of dilemmas that would be most suitable 
for students reasoning at different stages or varying in age or other 
characteristics (Fraenkel, 1978). The teacher who is guiding the discus- 
sion of moral dilemmas issupposedto avoid "assuming an expository or 
authoritarian role" or "putting studentsdown," so that students will not 
be dcterfed fron> expressing their opinions freely and interacting with 
one another (Beyer, 1978); yet the teacher who follows that advice runs 
the risk of conveying the message that "all modes of moral thought are 
equally good," which would tend toward the "moral relativism" that 
Kohlberg sought to avoid and might even discourage students from 
striving toward "higher" stages. Even without won^ying about that, the 
task of guiding the discussions places great demands on the teachers; as 
Fraenkel (1978) has commented, to expect teachers to 

listen to severa' responses of each student, figure out what stage 
of reasoning these responses suggest, and tnen either frame an 
appropriate "onestage higher" response during on-going class 
discussion, or mix the students with others who are reasoning 
onestage higher. . .seems to be asking an awful lot from busy 
classroom teachers. 
$charf,an advocate of cognitive-developmental programs of moral edu- 
cation concedes that most of these programs "were conducted - « - by 
university professors or doctoral candidates The philosophic com- 
plexity of the Kohlberg system raises the question of whether the 
approachonly works in the hands of StageS teachers selectedfrom good 
university graduate programs" (Scharf, 1978a). 

The "just community" also has its problems. It may be viewed as 
"intimidating" by students, as they become aware that their teachers and 
some of their fellow students know of a "'higher' morality which was 
better than theirs" and as they experience a "tremendous pressure to 
choose the 'right' side," even when they do not understand why it is 
"right" or "better" (Zalaznick,1980). Indeed, the very notion that there 
are "higher" and "lower" modes of moral thought implies "an efitism 
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that is difficult to disguise" (Flowers^ 1978) and that appears to be incon- 
sistent with the principle of equality — derived/ ironically/ from the 
principle of justice — on which the "just community" is based [Scharf/ 
1978b, pp. 216-217). 

Values Clarification^ Like the cognitive^cJevelopmental approach to 
moral education, values clarification arose out of the work of one man, in 
this case Louis E. Raths, who taught in the School of Education New 
York University. Raths had been deeply affected by the behaviors he had 
seen abroad^uring World War It* and he'detected signs that youth in the 
United States were acquiring characteristics that he thought had been 
partly responsible (or the rise of Nazism. Specifically^ he found that "far 
too many children in the schools" were "apathetic, flighty, uncertain* 
inconsistent* drifters, overconformers, overdissenters, and poseurs" 
(Raths and others* 1966). The reason for this, hebelieved, was that young 
peopie did not have a clear set of personal values to which they could 
commit themselves. He defined a "value" — not altogether explicitly 
— asa mental predisposition that met seven criteria: (1) it had been freely 
chosen by an individual (2) from among alternatives and (3) after 
thoughtful consideration of the consequences of each of the alterna- 
tives; it was (4) prized and cherished, (5) publicly affirmed, and (6) acted 
upon, and (7) it constituted a pattern of action in the individual's life 
(Raths and others* 1966). It was in particular the concern with the "con* 
sequences of alternatives" that led us to include values clarification 
among the types of moral education. 

Raths and several associates — especially Merrill Harmin, Sidney B. 
Simon, and later Howard Kirschenbaum — developed a series of peda- 
gogical techniques to stimulate the process of va^ue formation among 
students, and this set of techniques soon came to identify the values- 
clarification "movement." The two principal original methods were the 
"clarifying response" and the "valuesheet." In the former* the teacher 
responds toastudent'^'comment with a remark or aquestion that would 
provoke the student "to look at his life and his ideas and to think about 
them." (Raths and others, 1966). The response might be something as 
simple as"What doyou mean by ihat?" or "You don't seem to care much 
about that." The value sheet was a series of questions on ^ topic drawn 
from current news events or from the subject matter of a course* to 
which students were asked to resporKi in writing; the questions were 
designed to induce them to articulate the meaning of the topic for their 
own lives and thus, again, to examine their values. Students might then 
discjsstheirreponses among themselves* in smalt groups, or some of the 
answers might be read aloud (anonymously) to the whole class* or the 
teacher might retu.n the sheets tothe students with marginal comments. 
A number of other techniques were also suggested, and teachers wf re 
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encouraged to devise their own as well.^ As values clarification spread, 
someofitspractitionersadapteotechniquesthathad become popular in 
encounter groups and similar settings, and classrooms in which it was 
being used sometimes took on a "gamet" atmosphere. 

Unlike the supporters of the cognitive-developmental approach, 
values clarification advocates at first tended to discourage extended 
classroom discussions because it was feared that students would be 
argumentative and defensive or would yield too easily to suggestions 
from their teachers or peers; and in anycase,theysaid,the formation of 
values was a process that had to go on privately, not in a group. The 
values-clarification technique emphasized brief, almost random, 
encounters between a teacher and a student, and teachers were even 
given tips on how to break off the conversation after two or three 
exchanges. Later, though, this attitude was relaxed, and period-length 
discussions involving an entire class were not uncommon. Since clarify- 
ing questions were intended to suggest to students that there might be 
alternatives to their way of thinking, and since moral dilemmas were one 
source of "provocative" questions, and since teachers in both the 
cognitive -develop mental and the values^clarification approaches were 
urged not to criticize students for what they said, lest discussion be 
dampened, the actual proceedings in classrooms using the two 
approaches might not always be easily diMinguished (Kirschenbaum, 
1977b); Kohlberg, in Simon and Kirschenbaum, 1973, p. 63). Even the 
idea of a "just community" has been used as a way of creating a school- 
wide stimulus to thought about values. 

There are somedifferences, however. Valuesclarification puts great 
stress on the premise that values are a matter of personal choice; it does 
not posit any supreme virtue such as justice, nor does it make any 
assumptions about stages or direction of growth. In part at least, this 
grew out of Raths' concern to avoid anything that might smack of 
indoctrination; he was also convinced that a program in values educa- 
tion could not be successful in the public schools unless it refrained from 
advocating any particular, substantive value position. Second, because 
of its emphasis on the importance of values to personal behavior, the 
subject matter of values*clarification techniques is more likely to be 
drawn from everyday events and from the students' own immediate 
concerns, rather than from abstract or hypothetical problems. Third, as 
indicated by the seven criteria of a value, it takes the position that one 
must ac( on one's values; as long as a predisposition remains purely 
mental,tt is but a value "indicator," not a full-fledged value. The action. 



^Kirschenbaum later became director of the Naironal Humanistic Education Center^ m 
SjiratogaSprlngs, NY, which producesa large volume of mate rial for use by practitioners of 
values clarification and also conducts workshops for teachers and others interested in the 
approach. 
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furthermore, must be "constructive in the social context" as well as 
satisfying to the individual (Kirschenbaum, 1977b; Kirschenbaum and 
others, 1977). Fourth, writings on values clarification make frequent 
reference to the "skills" of valuing, to "learning how" to value 
(Kirschenbaum and others, 1977; Raths and others, 1966), although the 
materialsdo not seem todeal with these skills any more than Kohlbergtan 
programs include instruction in "reasoning." These differences are 
nicely summarized in the following statement by two of the people most 
closely identified with values clarification (Harmin and Simon, 1973): 
The main task of (values clarification] is not to identify and 
transmit the "right" values, but to help a student clarify his own 
values so he can obtain the values that best suit him and his 
environment; so hecan adjust himself to a changing world; and 
so he can pfay an intelligent role in influencing the way the 
world changes. 

Theattractivenessofvaluesclarificatjon probably lies inits simplicity 
and ease of implementation and its overt abstinence from any substan- 
tive moral position. But of course it has come in for its shareof criticism Jt 
is frequently pointed out that, unlike the latter, it was not derived from 
psychological theoryofresearch,andasa result itacquiredanadhocair, 
without any coherent framework to guide a teacher's selection of 
methods or materialsJ^ Not all predispositions that would ordinarily be 
called "values" meet thecriteria set forth by Rathsand his associates; for 
example, some values are absorbed from the family during eaHy child- 
hood, and thefact that they are not "freely chosen" does not make them 
any li^ss values (Lockwood^ 1976}.ii As we said earlier, it is not always 
possible to perform actions implementing every personal value in any 
finite period of time (see also Stewart, 197S}. Moreover, values clarifica- 
tion, it has been said, underestimates thecomplexity of the relationships 
between thought and action. It seems likely that manydifferent kinds of 
action are consistent with a given valce; but ifthatisthecase,itisdifficult 
to know whether a particular value is being acted upon,andthectaimof 
values clarification that it reduces uncertainty is weakened (Lockwood, 
1976). 



'^Kirschenbaum (7977^) has reviewed the research thai has st^sequenily been done on 
values c'arihcalion. However^ it is rather vaguely described; moii oi il appeared in the form 
of graduate dissertations; ihe results were often mixed or inconclusive; and there is no 
indication that any of »t led to changes in the procedures suggested for the use of 
values^ clarification techniques. 

^^rschenbaum {1973) has conceded the difficulties with fCaths' seven criteria. "It would be 
better." he wrote^ ''to speak of the proci 'ses of va/uing rather than of the criteria of values. 
These procp^scsarc feeling thinking, communicating, choosing^andacting. There may be 
others..." His reformulation did not satisfy the critic^^and in any event other writings of 
the supporters of values clarification continued to refer to the seven criteria {e.g., see 
f<irschenbaum and others^ 1977). 
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The avoidiifK v of value positions and (he absence of a iheoreircal 
basis in either psychology or philosophy are Interpreted by some to 
mean that values clarification does not foster student growth, the 
accumulation of knowledge or understanding, or mcreased sophistica* 
tion of moral judgment (Harrison, 1976). Similarly, the strictures against 
any sort of "imposition" of values^ which supporters treat as one of the 
strengths of values clarification, is taken by others to mean that values are 
being presented merely as matters of arbitrary personal preference, to 
which no principles of selection need be or should be applied (Lock- 
wood, 1976). Others have charged that, like cognitive-developmental 
moral education, values clarification has certain values covertly built into 
It ~ in this case, whatever the oppositesof "apathy, flightiness, uncer- 
tainty," etc., are (Stewart, 1975), or simply "narcissistic self-gratification" 
as the supreme value (Bennett and Delattre, 1978). 

Actionist This type of program had more diffuse sources than the 
two that have been discussed so far. Designers of actionist programscite 
the idea of "learning by doing" that has been associated with John 
Dewey and more recently with Ralph Tyler, and the stages of identity 
formation described by Erik Erikson,as well as Kohlberg's work in moral 
development and particularly its application by Mosher and Sprinthall 
(Hedin and Schneider, 1978), They have also been influenced by the 
writings of social scientists such as Urie Sronfenbrenner (1970) and James 
Coleman (Panel on Vouth, 1974), who were concerned about the transi- 
tion from school to the adult world and eithershowed howit wasdonein 
other societies or suggested how it might be improved in the U.S. The 
distinctive inference that they draw from this background is that young 
people need opportunities for "significant interaction with the envi- 
ronment" in order to achieve maximum growth. The school could not 
provide such opportunities: it was regarded asanisolatedand "artificial" 
setting, containing only a limited range of roles, with students playing a 
subordinate part. Consequently, to find these opportunities, students 
had to be sen tout into the "real world "of the community and the larger 
society* A precedent for such "experiential learning" had been set by 
Outward Bound programsin whichstudents are challenged to cope with 
wilderness conditions, but actionist supporters believe effective 
erKOunters can be had not only in the wilderness but also in the cities 
and towns where students live. 

In terms of their relevance to moral education, the implication of 
actionist programs is that students were not to face contrived or histori- 
cal moral problems nor dwell upon their own problems and those 
of their peers, but instead they would deal with the real problems 
that the adults in their own communities were facing everyday. Further- 
more, because students were engaged in activities that had "real" con- 
sequences for other people (rather than leading merely to grades on a 
report card), moral problems would take on a seriousness that they could 
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not have in the chssroom. '''Hands-on' experiences in moral develop- 
ment/' it has been argaed^arejast as useful and important as they are in 
the learning of occupational skills (Riles, 1975). In a senses actionist 
programs can beseen as an extension of the "just community" that grew 
out of developmental programs: a way to allow students ~^ if not force 
them ^ to come to grips with real moral problems. The drawback of the 
just community* from this point of view, was that it still lacked some 
elements of "reality," in that it remained within the school context and 
was based upon a degree of egalitarianism not likely to be found else- 
where. On the other hand> it had the advantage of being able to inte^ 
grate practice and study, of creating a situation in which moral problems 
were not only raised but brought to closure in an explicit fashion* In 
order to afford similar opportunities, many advocates of actionist pro- 
grams urge that the program includetimefor classroom discussion of the 
moral problems that arise in the students' outside activities (e.g., Conrad 
and Hedin,1977). 

Actionist programs tend to stress the affective side of moral educa* 
tion probably more than any other types. Program rationales make 
frequent reference to the development of empathy and a sense of 
responsibility as being among the main outcomes of having to work 
interdependently with other people in order to produce some result. 
Theaffective aspects of morality are seen as the source of motivation for 
acquisition of thecognitive skills. However, the practicaldemands of the 
activities are also believed to have important cognitive results. 

The National Commission on Resources for Youth, one of the main 
organizational supporters of such programs,^^ has classified the kinds of 
activities in which students in actionist programs might engage into the 
following types: (1) Helping service to others, in which students meet 
"face to face with other people fn a helping relationship.'' (2) Com- 
munity service, in which students assist a neighborhood or community 
organization* (3) Social action^ in which they seek to bring about a 
specific institutional change such as a new law or the establishment of a 
service facility. (4) Community internships, in which they are placed 
individually with adults at their work places (Kohler and Oollar> 1978). 
Although actionist programs tend to have a natural affinity for voluntary^ 
governmental/ and non-profit organizations^ business firms also are loci 
for student placements. In the usual case> one person at the placement 
site is asked to assume responsibility for enhancing the educational 
effects of the students' activities and for supervising them to some 
degree. Where students are working as a group to accomplish a goal, a 
teacher may have that task. In any of these cases^the actionist program 



^^Anothcr imporiant organisation bc^n ihe Center for Youth Development and 
Research ai the University of Minnesota. There H also an Association for Hitperfenliaf 
Education* made up largely of actionist* program pract ft loners. 
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maytake the form of an entire course in itself, or even the entire program 
of a student for some period of time^or it may be a required or optional 
part of a course, or it may be a co^curricular activity, with or without 
credit. Jn some instances^ students may be paid for the work they do, 
either by an employer or through a federal program such as the Youth 
Employment Demonstration Projects Act. 

Actionist programs of course havetheir own problems* There are no 
theoretical or empirical grounds for determining what will be an 
appropriate kind of activity for any given student or group of students. 
When placements have been made^ they sometimes turn out to consist 
of little more than rou(inelabor^ or on the other hand they may demand 
more than students are able to give. Particularly in the case of individual 
placements, the logistics of transporting students to and from sites have 
sometimes been formidable; or, if students are given the responsibility 
of getting themselves there and back, it can be expensive and time- 
consuming. Placement supervisors who are able and willing to act as 
"supplementary teachers"may be hard tofind,andtheymay not always 
have the same perception of their functions as the school does; and in 
any event, maintaining communication with them can be difficult. Partly 
for such reasons, the number of suitable placements available in a com- 
munity may not be very large; and a school which operates an actionist 
program involving a substantial number of students over a fairly long 
period of time may find that it is exhausting the placement possibilities. 

A common anxiety of those responsibleforactionist programs is that 
they can easily slip into becoming small-scale vocational-education or 
career-preparation programs, since the aims of the latter are more con- 
crete and may well beofgreater interest to placement supervisorsand to 
the students themselves {cf. Hedin and Conrad, 1979). It is easy enough 
— if not indeed positively appealing — for all concerned to stick to what 
is known and tangible and neglect the nebulous, complex, indeter- 
minate, perhaps even embarrassing, problems of morality. Classroom 
discussions are supposed to guard against this eventuality; but no clear 
guidelines have been worked out for proper use of classroom time in 
actionist programs, and it isin the very nature of these programs that they 
tend to look upon time in the classroom as "wasted/' 

Rationalist This approach is probably more closely connected than 
the others to the traditional pedagogical philosophy and method of the 
U.S. educational system. Perhaps for that reason, it lacks any elaborated 
rationale for its activities. The underlying assumptions appear to be that 
the superiority of rational procedures for, e.g.r settling disputes is self- 
evident and that consequently students who acquire a sound cognitive 
understanding of these procedures will use them. The major organiza- 
tions which have produced rationalist programs have tended to focus 
upon the taw and legal institutions, as the most visible manifestations of 
"rational" methods of resolving political, social, and economic conflicts. 
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and they ha ve<lr«iwn heavily upon the legal profession for guidance and 
assistance.^* The piograins have also been closely linked with more or 
less conventional kinds of "civic" education, and their pedagogical 
mclhodshave relied chrefly on reading materials and films and filmstrips 
for students and teachers, field trips to relevant places, and visits to the 
classroom by people active in one aspect or another of the legal system. 
One of the organizations, the Constitutional Rights Foundation, also 
makes use of peer- and cross-age teaching and classroom simulations of 
trials and hearings. 

The en gagement of rationalist programs with moral issues is surpris- 
ingly tenuous. Their goal statements do refer, for exarnple, to increasing 
"a person's capacity and inclination to act knowledgeably, effectively, and 
responsibly/' and to encouraging "a sense of fairness in social interac-^ 
tions and a respect for the rights of others" (law in a free Society, n*d.). 
Teachers' guides for some of the programs include exercises in values 
clarification and in dilemmas for discussion obviously inspired by the 
moraUdcvclopmcnt approach; indeed, Kohlberg has played a part in the 
development of some of the rationalist programs. But these techniques, 
and the issues they are concerned vvith, occupy a distinctly subsidiary 
position in the program. One might expea more than that. In a sense, 
laws are an embodiment of the moral views of society; and the concept 
of ''justice," which is central to Kohlbcrg's theory of moral development, 
is also one of the most important aspects of a legal system. Yet inspection 
of the curriculum materials and visits to instructional sites make it clear 
that moral issues are less of a concern in programsof this type than in any 
of the others. Perhaps because of their origins and the context of their 
development, they place primary emphasis upon cognitive knowledge 
of how the legal system works, together with some effort at promoting 
"positive attitudes" toward the system and those who operate it* They 
exhibit little inclination to explore the concept of Justice; rather^ they 
seemtotake it for granted that it is present in the U.SJegal system (which 
is sometimes referred to as "the justice system")* While the system's 
defects may be pointed out and ^ven brought to the forefront for 
discussion, there appears to be no systematic consideration of what 
makes them "defects" ^ he., of the moral criteria by which a tegalsystem 
might be evaluated. The "justice" in these programs sometimes seems to 
bear little relationship to the "justice" in developmental programs. 

The chart on page 31 summarizes the features of the four types of 
moral education programs in terms of the dimensions mentioned 
earlier. 



^»Wc did fcarn of one Mljondlisl program tha( devoicd eniircly loeihicat philosophical 
reasoning;, wiih Iiltle of no tomenl. This was the "Philosophy in the Oassroom" 
program developed by Mailhcw Ljpman of Monicfarr Slate CoNcge {NJ) (Upmart and 
Others. 1977). However, this program has not been desi^jned for or implemented at the 
secondary level. 
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Figure 2.3$ Characteristics of Four Types of Moral-Education Programs 



Program Type 



Dimension 


Development 


Values 
Clartficition 


Aclionbt 


Kitionilist 


OriginsAources 


Research and theo- 
retical formulations 
of Piaget and 
Kohlberg 


Observations of 
Raths 


Inferences drawn 
from Dewey, Erick- 
son, Tylers Kohlberg 
Outward Sound 
programs 


Concern over students' 
lack of information, 
declining ethical 
standards, rising de- 
linquency rates 


Expected outcomes^ 


Advancement to 
higher stage of 
moral thought 


Purposive action 
consistent with values 


Ability to deal with 
"real" moral 
problems 


Setter understanding 
of the legal system, 
greater willingness to 

Hft Within fhp Ijiw 

flWl VVlll III 1 l| 1? ldV¥ 


Major ped^ogtcal 
strategies 


Discussion of 
moral dilemmas; 
organization of 
"just community" 


Questions and com- 
ments designed to 
promote examination 
of values 


Performance of 
services in the 
community 


Traditional methods, 
such as readings, films, 

/'—.I J 4^'_.^ 1—. 

fteld trips, classroom 
visits 


Cognitive/affective 
emphasis 


Primarily cognitive 


Primarily affective 


Primarily affective 


Primarily cognitive 


IndividualAociaf 
emphasis 


Social obligations 


Individual satis- 
factions 


Social obligations 


Individual participa- 
tion asocial obligation 


Action/value 
relationship 


Values important 
regardless of effect 
on actions 


Values must be 
displayed in action 


Values are formed 
through action 


Noncomittal 



w *Only those outcomes pertinent to the morai aspects of programs are included here. 
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Inthis chapter weturntotheproblems of designrngan evaluation of 
a moral education program* Our discussion is relevant to any one or a 
combination of the four types of programs discussed in the previous 
chapter* After pointing out the importance of doing an exploratory 
study, we discuss several basic concepts pertinent to analyzing causal 
relationships. We then introduce theelements of theclassicexperimen* 
tal design and indicate why this design is not usually workable* Fina)ly> 
weintroducesevera) variations of theexperimentaldesign> referred to as 
quasi*experiments> that are especially appropriate for evaluating nrwral 
education programs. 

Eiploralory studies 

(valuators of any moral education program should first conduct an 
exploratory study^ before launching into the progran^ especially if they 
are not familiar with its components and the setting in which the pro* 
gram is to be conducted* There aretwo components in such a study* First> 
oneshould review the relevant educational and social*scienceliterature* 
Fortunately, the task of conducting a literature review today can be 
greatly facilitated by computer searches of bibliographic data bases 
containing citations to and abstracts of current professional and scien* 
tific literature. TheEducational Research Information Center (ERIC) data 
base is the most appropriate place to begin a literature review of mate* 
rials relevant to evaluation of moral education programs. Access to the 
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abstracts ^nj citdtions in the ERIC file can be obtained readily during an 
on*line session by searching with substantive key words. A typical search 
of ERIC costs no more than $20 to $30. Searches can be conducted at most 
largeacademicand public libraries. (SeeAppendixC for a brief descrip- 
tion of ERIC.) One should also become familiar with Standards for 
Evahation of Educational Programs, ProjectSf and Materials (Joint Com- 
mittee on Standards, 1961), which was developed by a committee 
representing the major professional associations concerned with educa- 
tional evaluation and whtch sets forth generally accepted criteria of 
quality and integrity. 

The second major component of an exploratory study is field obser- 
vation of the program in action. Here the investigator should observe 
classroom and other program activities, and interview students, teachers, 
and other participants. In carrying out these activities, the investigator 
should maintain a flexible and rather open-ended schedule to permit 
sufficient latitude to pursue unanticipated and promising leads. The 
purpose ofthiskmd of investigation is to develop a better understanding 
of the program, as a basis for decisions about data-collection proce- 
dures, evaluation design, and hypotheses for subsequent testing* 

Probtems of design 

The purpose of evaluation, like that of all research, is to discover 
relationships among variables. Variables are observations or measure- 
ments of individuals — e.g., students, teachers, parents — * or groups of 
individuals — e.g., classes, schools, or government agencies. They are 
cajjed "variables" because they are observatioris or measurements on 
which people or groups vary; for example, they may vary by age, grade- 
point average, or moral status. One, a relationship among variables 
that is of particular interest, is known as "causality." This is th • 
relationship between what are called 'Independent variables, jr 
causes, and "dependent variables," or effects. Social scientists generally 
agree that three conditions must be satisfied In order to infer a causal 
relationship between an independent and ^ dependent variable: con- 
comitant variation, time order of occurrence^ and elimination of other 
possible causes (Selttiz and others, 1976). 

Concomitant variation means that the cause and the effect vary 
together: Whenever the independerit variable increases {or decreases), 
the dependent variable increases {or decreases). For example, suppose 
we hypothesize that a new instructional program in mathematics will 
produce greatergatns in scoreson a standardized achievement test than 
conventional teaching methods. In thisexample^ the independent van* 
able is the type of mathematics instruction to which the students are 
exposed. This independent variable has only two categories^ the new 
instructional program and the conventional teaching methods. The 
dependent variable could be the score that each student received on a 




mathematics test. There are many categories here, ranging from the 
lowest to the highest possible score. We arrange for the use of the new 
instructional program in some classes but not in others. At the end of the 
semester^ if students in the classes exposed to the new instructional 
techniquesscore higher than students in the traditional classes, we have 
evidence (though not necessarily conclusive evidence) that the new 
program and mathematics knowledge are "causally"' related. 

Time order of occurrence, the second condition, refers to the fact 
that a cause must precede the effect in time order. In our example, this 
condition can be satisfied in two possible ways. First, we might adminis- 
ter thetest at the beginning of the course to measurethe initial differen- 
ces in mathematical achievement between students taking the conven- 
tional course and those enrolled in the new program. Alternatively, 
students could be assigned to the traditional or new program classes 
using an assignment procedure which allows us to assume that they did 
not differ in either their mathematical abilitiesor their prior knowledge 
of mathematics. We refer to this as using the research design to control 
for the possible effects of other independent variables. 

Satisfying the conditions of concomitant variation and time order is 
possible in most evaluations^ but the third condition, eliminating other 
possible causal explanations, ismoretroublesome. In evaluation research 
we usually want to test the hypothesis that a program will produce a 
specific outcome, but we frequently find it very difficult to employ a 
desjgnthat will convincingly eliminate all other possiblecauses. In a very 
real sense, this is an impossibletask^fortheoretically there are an infinite 
number of other possible causes. In addressing this problem the knowl- 
edge^ skilly and judgment of the investigator are of paramount impor- 
tance. A sound theoretical framework from which one derives hypo- 
theses concerning causal relationships, combined with effective utiliza- 
tion ofdesign features, will enable the investigator to makea convincing 
case for eliminating most other plausible Independent variables. 

Experime ntal desig ns 

tnthetextbooks,an ideal evaluation design is said tolook something 
like this: The (preferably very large) group ofstudentswhoaretobethe 
subjects of the evaluation is divided into two parts, an experimental or 
treatment group and a control or comparison group. The students are 
assigned randomly to one group or the other, to assurethat there are no 
systematic differences between them at the outset. 

There are many different ways toaccomplish random assignment to 
experimental and control groups. The simplest procedure in this case is 
as follows: 

1. makea list of the namesof all students who will participatein the 
evaluation, i.e., be members of either experimental or control 
groups (the order of the names on this list is irrelevant); 
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2* number tho names consecutively, starting with one; 

3* pick any starting point in a table of random numbers (Rand 
Corporatton,1955) and useall succeeding numbers in the table to 
choose students' numbers from the list for placement in the 
experimental group until half the students are so assigned; and 

4. placeall remaining students in thecontrol group. Thisprocedure 
insuresthateachstudentisequaily likely to be assigned toeither 
group. 

A measure is taken of all students'originalstatusin relevant respects 
(in the present case, it would be some measure having to do with thetr 
moral status)* If they have been truly randomly assigned, the measure 
will show that the two groups have the same status (after making due 
allowarKe for the inevitable measurement and sampling errors)* Inci* 
dentally, the random assignment allows us to assumethatthestudents do 
notdifferonany other variables as well Thecontrol^group then receives 
exactly the same educational program that it wouiS have received if no 
evaluation were going on* The treatment group also receives the same 
educational program that it would have received, except of coursethat it 
receives the treatment as well — e^g*, the moral education program 
(presumably in place of something else that It would otherwise have 
received and which the control group is receiving)* 1^ the treatment 
group include* oore than one class, all the classes receive exactly the 
same moral education program (and exactly the same everything else, 
too)* At the end oftheprogram,theprogram*relevant measure isadmtn* 
istered again to both groups, and the gain from beginning toend shown 
by the treatment group minus the gain from be^jinntng to end shown by 
the control group represents the program's accomplishment* 

Figure 3.1 i!lustrates this true experimental model as it might be 
applied to a moral education program. Students are randomly assigne.*^ 
either to the experimental class or the control class* The observations or 
measures taken on studentsin both groups before the program starts are 
called the premeasurement, producing scores A and C in Figure 3*1.^ 
(We will discuss the nature of these observations U^ Chapter 4*) The 
experimental students then participate In some other program which Is 
comparable but does not contain a moral education component* A 
traditional civics or social-science course is frequently used for the 
control group. At the completion of the program, students in both 
sections are then postmeasured, Jsing a procedure parallel to that used 
as a pretest, producing scores B and ^ in the figure. If the value of B 



We use the terms ''pfemeasure'' and ''post measure'* in this discussion as shorthand 
references to any type of data colrection* We do not mean to imply the exclusive use of 
paper^nd- pencil tests or indeed of any tests at alf* 
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minus A is greater than the value of D minus the program is con- 
sidered a success.* 

Technically speakings the premeasures are not required for a true 
experiment. If the random assignment ts correctly executed^ an analysis 
of the postmeasure is a sufficient test. However^ premeasurement may 
sensitize the students to the process and cause a difference in postmea - 
s'jrements. The possibility of bias caused by premeasurement can be 
explored by using two control groups^ one being measured and the 
other not. 



Figure 3J: True Experiment for Moral Education Program Evaiuation 
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As portrayed in Figure 3.2 there are three groups and five scores 
for comparison. Now students are randomly assigned to one of three 
groups. Premeasurements are taken for the experimental and first con- 
trol group only; postmeasures are taken for all three groups. At the end 
of the program> we proceed with the analysis as follows: First we com- 
pare E with Band D. If thesescoresare not different^ wecan assume that 
ptetesting does not cause any bias. We can then proceed with our 
analysis of the difference between B minus A and D minus C as before. 

Analyses with the experimental design can be further extended by 
including additional experiments and control groups, let us take one 
further example to show an extension vvich three experimental groups. 
Suppose it is claimed that developmental programs are more effective if 
they combine sessions in which the hypothetical moral dilemmas are 



^The reader might well ask several questions at this point. First, how much of a diffetence is 
worth paying attenticMi xot This 15 both a legitimate and vety important issue. Howeveri in 
order tomaintain the continuity of our discussion of the experiments design^we shall take 
up this point later in Chapter S. The reader might also ask about the possibility that the 
postmeasures scores might be lower thanthe premeasure scores. Alternatively 1 the control 
group might produce greater gains than the experimental group. Unfortunately, this 
happens all too frequently. It usually Indicates that there ^re serious problems with the 
specification and measurement of program goals or objectives. Alternatively and less 
likelyjt could mean that the program is producing exactly the opposite of Its intentions. To 
facilitate our discussion^ we shall keep ourexamples simpleat this pointand return tothose 
problems as well later in the chapter. 



Figure 3^2: True Experiment with Two Control Croups 
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t^igure 3.3: True Experiment with Multiple Croups 
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discussed in regular weekly meetings of ie just community. We could 
explore this cI^iiti with an experimental design includmg five groups 
—three experimental and two control, as depicted in Figure 3.3. 

Again, students are randomly assigned, but this time each student 
has equal probability of being placed in one of five groups. Students in 
experimental clas^ 1 participate only in the guided discussions of the 
moral dilemmas; students in experimental class 2 participate only in just 
community meetings, and those in experimental class 3 participate in 
both the discussions and the meetin^^s. Both premeasuresand postmea- 
suresare taken for students in all experimental classes and control group 
1; only postmeasures are taken for those in control group 2. 

We can now extend our analysis to include a number of questions. 
First, we examine the possible bias of premeasurement by comparing I 
with B, D, F, and H. If we conclude there is little or no such bias, we 
proceed by comparing the difference between the value of H minus C 
with the values of B minus A, D minus C, and F minus E, If the latter three 
differences are greater than the first, we conclude that the developmen- 
tal program is asuccess. However, we continue the analysis to determine 
whether F minusE is greater than both B minus A and D minus C* If so, we 
conclude that the combination of moral-dilemma discussions and just- 
community meetings is more effective than either program component 
alone. Incidentally, the single comparison between B minus A and D 
minus C would also reveal which of the two program components was 
more effective. 

It should be clear bv now that the bdsic design of the true experi- 
ment can be extended almost ad infinitum oy adding more experimental 
and control groups. For example, if we had some reason to suspect that 
pretest bias might only affect students exposed to a particular program 
component such as moraUdUemma discussion, we could add another 
control group with no pretesting but with exposure to the discussions. It 
should also be pointed out that the experimental design could be 
extended further by testing at several different intermediate points dur- 
ing the course of the program, *hus giving riseto even more comparisons 
for testing hypotheses. 

True experiments are rarely possible in school settings. Lee 
Cronbach, the distinguished educational psychologist and evaluation 
specialist, has enunciated a principle that is the evaluation version of 
Murphy's Law. It is that "controls break down" (Cronbach^ 1978). For 
administrative reasons, it is rarely possible to assign students to one 
group or another at random. Whatever method of assignment is used, 
the composition of experimental and control groups will not remain 
constant, anyway; scheduling problems require that students be shifted 
from one group to theother in mid-program, newstudentscomeinand 
some ofthe original ones leave, others are absent for substantial periods 
of time. New teaching methods are being tried out in, say, the social 




studies^ and some of the moral*education subjects are participating in 
that experiment as well while others are not. Two different classes can 
never receive the same treatment even in the same program: the availa- 
bility of materials (or of action-placement sites or classroom visitors) 
differs, the time of day differs, above all the teachers differ Students in 
the control group interact with students in the experimental group and 
may even read some of the materials being used- Any experienced 
educator can add a dozen more contingencies to this list, 

Quasf*experiinentai design 

Cronbach's advice^ in thecircumstancesthat have been described^ 
is not to abandon the hope of evaluation but to tailor the design to the 
facts of life and even take advantage of them, by combining experimen- 
tal and naturalistic approaches. If studentscannot be randomly assigned^ 
one must at least learn as much as possible about those who are in the 
two groups. The initial measure of their moral status (or preferably^ as we 
shall discuss later^ several measures) will show how and how much they 
differ In addition, one ought to learn something about their socio- 
economic status,^ their academic standing, and the courses they are 
taking and have taken in related areas such as the social studies, (Some 
students may even have been exposed previously to part of the moral 
education program or to something similar^ through the efforts of an 
enterprising teacher,) While every effort should be made to control 
those parts of the treatment that are believed to be absolutely essential, 
that in effect define what the treatment /s — e,g„ a minimum number of 
minutes per week spent in discussing moral dilemmas, a minimum 
number of value sheets distributed to the class each month, a minimum 
number of hours spent at action-ptacement sites each week ^ variation 
may be permitted and even encouraged in everything else. To quote 
Cronbach (197d] again> "banning an evaluative inquiry is [or at least it 
should be] more like planning a program of investigation than like 

planning a single experiment In principle, anything not pinned down 

as constant by the definition [of the treatment) oughts in the realization, 
to be varied over the realistic range," 

Thus, as a practical matter, some teachers will do just the minimum 
andotherswilldomore; somewill supplement the program with proce* 
dures of their own while other wilt not. In some schools, the climate will 
be conducive to a great deal of classroom discussion while in other 
schools it will not be; and within schools of each kind, and among both 
treatment and control groups, some teachers wiil encourage discussion 



^Therci^ evidence {Sharfr 1976b; Lundberg* 1974) ihat morjihiaiu& and growths at lea&t fn 
ihc Kohlbergiansen&e.arG in part a funciion of ^ocfoeconomk «taiu&. 
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white others will <liscourage it.^ These and other variations, when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the ultimate findings of the evaluation, can 
help identify what really is essential to it and what is not. 

Evaluation designs that have been modified in such ways are gener- 
ally referred to as "quasi-experiments/' There are two basic strategies for 
quasi-e;(perimental designs, the use of comparison groups and time- 
series analyses. A comparison group is used i'^ ^ quasi-experimental 
design in lieu of a control group when randomized assignment proce- 
dures are not used. In the typical case, students in the experimental 
group (or what in a quast-experiment should be referred to as the 
"treatment'' group) have elected to enroll in the moral education pro-^ 
gram rather than take some other course or courses. In this case^ the 
treatment group consists of the volunteers and the comparison group or 
groups consists of the students in those other courses. If we apply the 
premeasures and postmeasures to the treatment and comparison 
groups, outcome measures will potentially be influenced by a variety of 
extraneous factors. Some of these effects may be directly related to the 
self-selection process, and others may be attributable to different 
sources. The task of the evatuator is to devise an appropriate set of 
strategies to estimate or control for these sources of bias. 

In pursuinjs possible sources of bias introduced by self-selection^the 
investigator needs to explore a number of different questions concern- 
ing the processes by which students came to volunteer. Did a particular 
clique or friendship network jointly decide to enroll in the program? Did 
teachers encourage individuals to enroll on the basisof their perception 
of student needs or their perception of student potential to benefit from 
the program? If so, what criteria were used i'^ selecting students for 
encourafjement? Did some students not volunteer because they were 
unaware of the program? If so, what dimensions might underlie their 
unawareness? Answers to these questions will provide clues for appro- 
priate extraneous and potentially biasing variables. 

A simple procedure to identify potentially contaminating or 
extraneousvariables involves comparing the groups' characteristics on a 
number of dimensions, Candidatesvariables for this kindof comparative 
analysis might include sex, race, age, grade-point average, and aptitude 
or achievenent scores. The problem confronting theevatuator here is to 
select carefully these extraneous variables for group comparisons. In 
ordertodoso, the Investigator must havean intimate knowledge of both 
the theoretical foundation underlying the program and the content of 
program activities. This k,iowledge should be complemented with in- 
depth information on psychological, sociological, economic, an d politi-^ 
cal dimensions of the high-school culture. This is the kind of information 



'flowers \^97d} has suggested ihat group discussions m which teachers partiapate as equals 
may enharKe moral growth regardless of whether moral dilemmas are the subject matter. 
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which can only he gathered by immersing oneself In both the program 
and the social context of the school, the kinds of activities we recom- 
mend in an exploratory study. 

Frequently, some criteria other than self-selection may be involved 
in the assignment of students to a moral education program. For exam- 
ple, if more students than the program can accommodate volunteer^ 
they might be assigned on the basis of grade-point average. In this case, 
we would expect initial differences among the experimental and com- 
parison groups. If grade-point averages and the moral-status measure 
are related, the evaluator must consider the possibility of so-called 
"regression effects/' which refer to the fact that performance on out- 
come measures may regress toward the group average over time. Again, 
a thorough understanding of the theoretical rationale, objectives, and 
procedures, and an intimate knowledge of the high school are the only 
bases on which to make decisions concerning appropriate comparison 
variables.^ 

The second basic strategy employed in quasf-expertments Is the 
time-series design. In this design, periodic measurements are taken 
before the program begins, during the program, and after the program 
ends. If the program producesa definite change, the patterns before and 
after will be markedly different. As depicted in Figure 3.4 the time-series 
design is partially comparable to an experiment. Measurements taken 
before can be interpreted as control-group data. However, the possible 
contaminating effects of historical events or normal maturation cannot 
be isolated i'^ the time-series design. 

This design is substantially strengthened when extended to a com- 
bination of comparison group and time series. The resulting format, the 
multiple-time-senes design, is depicted in Figure 3.5* If measures rele- 
vant to desired program outcomes are routinely collected on all students 
at regular intervals during their high-school careers, this design can be 
very useful as well as relatively Inexpensive to Implement.. 

In the figure, the solid line indicates the average scores for all 
students combined up tothe time when the program begins. The dashed 
hne shows the average score increase forstudents who participate in the 
program. The dotted line, representing students who have not taken the 
program, shows that average scores remained the same* Students who 
completed the program contin ued to show smaller t,Jins in measure- 
ments taken after the program ends^ but they are not as large as the 
increases which resulted during the program* 

In our opinion, it is very important for evaluations of moral 
education programs to be undertaken with the most flexible approach 



^WhcnwchavcrcasontosusptKithat the If catmeniaixJ companion group&diffcrjwccan 
gam some msight inlo the effect the^e d<ffetences have on outcome measures by employ- 
rng an analysts cova^ance. See the discussion in Chapter 5 on analysis. 
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Figure 3*4: Time-Series Design 
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possible. Cornp<]rison-group and time-series designsmay be used simul- 
taneously, and investigators should not be hesitant to employ various 
other combinations. Even when the initial design is in place, there is no 
reason why data cannot be collected during the course of the program to 
investigate other possible contaminating variables. It is usually not pos- 
sible to guard against every possible source of bias in a design before the 
program is undertaken,andthe investigator should not hesitate to inno* 
vate and make additions to the design. This is referred to as "patching 
up'^the evaluation (Campbell andStanteyJ%6).Thisflexibility in adapt- 
ing and patching designs should be extended to include repeating eval- 
uations in successive years of the program's operation. Obviously, the 
results obtained m one year will influence decisions as to which factors 
the evaluator might wish to examine in subsequent years. 

We want to emphasize that it is unrealistic to expect the evaluation 
of the outcome of a program to prove definitive after the program's first 
data year. Evaluation of moral education programs must necessarily 
employ a longer time perspective, for it is naive to expect conclusive 
results in a one*year period. The very nature of moral education pro- 
grams suggests that the effect of such programs may not surface in the 
short period of one school year. Those programs in which students are 
enrolled for two or more years will in all probability be able to demon- 
strate more convincingly the effect of the program* This lorrger time 
perspective should broaden the vision and scope of the evaluation 
providing for different forms of quasi-experimental designs in succeed- 
ing years. 
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Chapter Four 



GOALS AND MEASURES IN 
MORAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The conventional wisdom has it that the first step in performing an 
evaluation must be to state clearly the goals that the program to be 
evaluated li expected to reach — and in this case, the conventional 
wisdom is largely correct. M is true that one school of thought holds that 
evaluations ought to be "goal-free" {Scriven^ 1972). What this means is 
thitevaluatorsshouldfeelfree to study whatever happens in connection 
with a program, whether it has been stated as a goal or not. However/ the 
very purpose of an evaluation is to furnish information about what a 
program has (or has not) done; and if one has no expectations of what it 
mightdo^itwill be impossible to find out whether the program has done 
them. Among these expectations are the goals of those involved in the 
program, and to ignore those goals would be discourteous, not to say 
perverse/ and could well render the evaluationstertleif not stillborn. So/ 
whatever else may be the objects of evaluation/ some set of goals will 
surely be included. Beyond these propositions lie some fairly compli- 
cated problems concerningjustwhatthegoalsof moral education ought 
to be* 

The varieties of goals 

The first of these problems is that many different people are 
involved in an educational program and its evaluation, and they will not 
all have the same goals. All of the practitioners and consumers th''* have 
been mentioned above witi probably have ideas about what the aims of 
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moral cducotion att({lit to be. Furthermore, there may well be differen- 
ces of opinion within any one of these categories; some parents, for 
example, wilt look for one sort of result, white others wilt took for 
different ones. Organized groups in the community, or the media, may 
have still other views. The program's designers will have ideas of their 
own, and so would an "outside" agency, such as a government depart- 
ment or a foundation which isfunding the program. Experienced evalua* 
tors will themselves have ideas about what might happen in a moral 
education program. Both the desire for support of the ultimate results of 
the evaluation and — as wassuggested in Chapter2 — the very nature of 
moral education demands that the attitudes of all these groups and 
individuals be taken into account when the evaluation is being planned. 
It is quite possible that, when that is done, tt will be found that some of 
the goals are contradictory toothers, but that should not be regarded as a 
problem: the evaluation can nevertheless provide information on the 
degree to which each of them was realized. Better to retain these differ- 
ent goals than to force a consensus on a goal statement that is so vague 
tha tit not only masks tbo differences but makes impossible the determi* 
nation of whelher the goal was achieved — e,g,, the program will 
"strengthen the moral fiber of students,"' 

What may be a more serious difficulty is that the cost — in money 
andinthesk'tllsandtimeof people— of studying a vast array of goals may 
be prohibitive, and then some economically supportable choices will 
ha veto be made. In that case, primary attention will presumably have to 
be given to the goals of those who will pay for the evaluation and those 
who will be expected to act (or who might be able to prevent action) on 
the basis of its findings, 

A second problem is that, especially in an area such as moral educa- 
tion, it may be a long time before one knows whether the important 
goals of a program — the main reasons why the program was initiated 
-^have been realized, furthermore, over a long period of Itme, there witi 
be manyfactors which can affecttheachievement of the program's goals 
butwhichareoutsidethe program's control (e,g,, changes in the compo- 
sition of the student body, in the morat climate of the community, or 
even in the nature of television programming), for such reasons, the 
evidence about goal achievements when it does become available^ is 
often not clearcut. Consequently, some people have urged that a pro- 
gram's goats include some short-term ones; even though they are tess 
important than the long-term ones, they will make possible some 
"interim sigp,ils" about whether the program is moving in the right 



*Note that whtle multiple iintl cofifliciing goiils for the program can be tolerated, there 
would *till have to be agreemertt on the goals of the evaJuaf ron \i it is to have the kind oi 
support ii needs. What we are suggesting is that^ where program goals differ, the parties 
involved be persuaded to agree to disagree, so that the evaluation can go forward. 
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direction or is accomplishing some desirable things, such as an improve<- 
nrrent in reading skills^ that are not even pertinent to the main goals (cf, 
Patton, 1978). There is some merit in that advice. However, it should not 
be pushed too far, lest the evaluation r and the action which grows out of 
it, eventually come to be guided by what is easy and convenient rather 
than by what is important. The plan for evaluating a moral education 
program should include some long-term and short-term goals. 

There is at least one more distinction that should be made. An 
instructional program typically seeks to bring about change in the stu" 
dents, and it proposes to do so by a specified means or set of methods. 
The sought-for changes in the students are called "outcome goals," 
while the means of producing them are called "process goals." It is 
important that both of these be included in the evaluation plan. Out* 
come goals will be discussed in greater detail in the next section. What 
has to be said about process goals, however, fs different and briefer, and 
we shall tend to that now. 

The usefulness of an evaluation comes from knowing not merely 
whether the hoped'-for changes took place in the students but also what 
accounts for the changes (or for their absence), so that the program can 
be run again if warranted, and can be run better. Unless the processes 
have been monitored — what teachers actually did in the classroom> for 
example*— there will be no way of explainingthe outcomes. In addition, 
knowledge about what processes were actually used, when juxtaposed 
to knowledge about outcomes, may suggest conclusions about which 
processes were essential and which could be dispensed with in the 
future,^ 

One of the major concerns of process goals is whether the program 
was in fact operated as it was supposed to be operated. This must not be 
taken for granted. How much classroom time was really devoted to the 
discussion of mora) problems? Were the meetings of the "just commu- 
nity" held as scheduled, and did the teachers behave as equals? How 
many times in an average school day did a student hear a clarifying 
remark from a teacher? How many hours a week did students in an 
actionist program actually spend at their placement sites?' Other process 



'The attribution of a particular outcome to the particular p ocess which "caused" it^ 
however is by not means a sclf-evideni matter. See the discussion in Chapter 3. 
*ln some cases, moral -education programs seem to have oniy process goals. Thus, one 
actionist pro^fram staled as its "ultimate" goals: "to provide opportunitres for all 
secondary|-schoot| students, , ,to participate and interact with persons of different ages 
and backgrounds, and with different lifestyles^ to explore larger sections of economic, 
politrcaJ and social life; to engage m responsible work and volunteer activities; to have 
more active and practical learning, and to make worthwhile contributions to their com- 
munities." LockwoodO^^^^ commented that "values clarification, . , may be construed 
as a relatively clear treatment in search of coherent^ measurable outcomes, (while) the 
moral development approach may be characterized as a relatively coherent, measurable 
outcome in search of a clear treatment that will promote it," 
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goals will k*j(l lo quesifons that are not different from those that would 
be asked about 4iprogrjm in any area. Were readings and other materials 
available when they were needed^ Did the teachers use them as they had 
expected to (and if not, why not)? Did teachers introduce any techniques 
of their own ihat were not contemplated in the program plan? Is there 
evidence ihat teachers understood the theoretical bases and the inten- 
tions of the program^ and that they were convinced of the program's 
value and of its compatibility with their professional outlook? Were they 
offered.anddid they take advantage of, the opportunities for in-service 
training that were supposed ii> be provided? In short, the evaluation 
must determine just what happens when the program was implemented^ 
or what "the program'' actually consisted of. It should be noted that 
close monitoring of processes is an especially important part of formative 
evaluation. 

Outcome goals 

In describing the various typesof moral education programs (Chap* 
ter2), wepointedoutthaitheytend toemphasizethe learning of skills in 
the process of reasoning about morat problems, rather than the acquisi* 
tion of specific substantive moral views. This distinction is often alluded 
to as one between ''form" and "content."^ The preference for goals of 
form over goals of content has a philosophical justification. The variety 
and complexity ofhuman interrelationships are so vast, and theconflicts 
among moral principles so common, that there are very few moral 
decisions that can be said iri advance to be appropriate to a particular 
situation. (Another way of putting this ts to say that It is impossible to 
specify in advance all the particularities of a situation that would be 
relevant to a moral decision.) What is indicated, thet , is that students 
should be taught a mode of reasoning which can be used iri any situation. 
The preference for form ha^ a tactical appeal as well. Any substantive 
moral view may encounter opposition from some segment of the com- 
munity, whereas, as Howard Mehlinger (1978) has asked rhetorically, 
"Who, after all, can be against thinking?" 

Yet, for two reasons, the preference for form over content should 
not be pressed too far. First, the distinction is harder to sustain than might 
appear. The forms of moral reasoning are themselves subject to moral 
judgment; the choice of rationality over tradition, for example, surely 
has moral implications and can be treated as a moral problem. (People 
have been known to oppose thinking when they feared it might lead to 



*UihoMnoi boioniuicO wnhthodtiUncUon between outcome and proce&& goal&wh^ch 
we di&cu&sed jbove. There, we were differentiating between the outcomes of 4 program 
or changes in &tudent«. and the mean& by which those outcomes were to be produced 
Here, we arc distinguishing, wrthf/ithcoutcomes.between those which refer tochangesin 
the way students think (form) and those which refer to changes in what they think 
(content}. 
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conclusions they were unwilling toaccept,) Thus, form is part of content. 
Second, there is probably some moral content that virtually everyone 
would not merely agree on but even insist on, at least as a basis forpuWic 
instruction and for the conduct of schools as social organizations. 
Among these elements of content are that, in general, students are 
expected to be courteous to those with whom they interact, and particu- 
larly to refrain from violence or threats of violence. They are also 
expected to be honest in general and not to cheat in their school work 
particularly. They should prefer moral choices based on accurate and 
relevant information over choices based on inaccurate or irrelevant 
information, choices based on more information over those based on 
less information,choices based on reason over those based on prejudice 
(cf. Coombs, 1971), It is difficult to see why these outcomes could not be 
included among thegoals of a moral education program, or indeed how 
a program can avoid doing so,^ 

Such a position, however, need not and should not preclude 
instruction i,n the reasoning that leads to these expectations, fn olher 
words, there are at least some instances in which no choice need be 
made between form and content. An analogy might be drawn with 
mathematics. Students are expected to believe that the Pythagorean 
theorem is true, but they . e also expected to know how it is proven. Of 
course^ there are more instances of this in the mathematical domain than 
in the moral, but that is no reason to refrain from using those we have. 

We also noted in Chapter 2that a moral education program has both 
a cognitive and an affective component; correspondingly, it would 
need to have both cognitive and affective goals* Among the cognitive 
outcome goals might be improvements in: 

—the ability to perceive the moral aspects of a situation in which a 
decision has to be made* 

—the ability to determine the kinds of knowledge that are relevant 
to a moral decision, 

— theabiltty to recognize the "parties" (individuals, groups or cate- 
gories of people, institutions) whose well-being will be affected 
by the decision, 

—knowledge (or ability to acquire the knowledge) about what the 
needs and wishes of the other parties are, as well as about thefr 
moral stances, 

—the ability to devise or imagine a wide range of possible actions 

when faced with a decision situation, 
—knowledge (or ability to acquire the knowledge) about the prob^ 

able effects of one's actions on the well-being of others. 



^Even Kohlbefg ha&u&ed the fact of whether &tudent& cheat on a testae evidence of theif 
&tage of ''mofal reasoning" (KoKlbergi 1971), 
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—understanding of the concepts relevant to moral reasoning (e.g.. 
Justice, duty, rights, freedom, responsibility, authority, compas* 
slon, equality. Integrity). 

—ability to articulate one's own and others' moral positions, 

—knowledge of the requirements of a rational argument. 

— the ability to put all of these together so astoarrlveat and defend a 
moral decision while recognizing the critical points fn the argu- 
ment that could lead others to different decisions (or that might 
lead one to change one's own decision In the future), 

—awareness of the ambiguities in most moral situations and of the 
reasons for them. 

Some of these goals would overlap with those of other portions of an 
overall educational program — e.g., "knowledge about the needs and 
wishes of others" and "knowledge about the probable effects of one's 
actions on tht well-being of others" v/lth the social studles> and ability 
"to perceive the mor^I aspects of a situation" and "to articulate a moral 
position" with English - but that isunavoldable and even educationally 
desirable (although it complicates the task of evaluating the moral 
education program as distinct from the socra I -studies or English program). 

The emotlonsare sometimes thought of is the "enemies" of reason 
anH hence of moral rationality. For some emotions. In some circumstan- 
ces, that Isprobabl) true. On the other hand, moral thought and conduct 
over the long run require the positive support of the emotions,^ Thus, a 
moral education program requires affective as well as cognitive outcome 
^oals. Among the possibilities are the cultivation or strengthening of: 

—the belief that moral considerations are important In making 
decisions. 

—the desire to take the wishes and needs of others Into account 
when making decisions. 

—preferences of the sort mentioned earlier: courtesy over rudeness 
andindffference, peaceabllltyoverviolence, honesty over dishon- 
esty, informed reasoning over ignorance and Irrationality, 

—tolerance for the moral views and decisfons of others.^ 

One of the most troublesome and controversial problems In the 
design and evaluation of moral education programs Is whether their 



^Coombs (1971) poifiM out that the cognitive demands of a moral r'ecision are dependent 
to some extent on the values one attaches to the elements in the Jtuation; to thai extent, 
affect precedes cognition. For some other and especially interesting observations on the 
re tat tons h»p^ between leasonand emotion m morality nd moral education, see Downey 
and Kelley {1978), pp. 92-121. 

"Wtth respect to many of these outcome goai , but conspicuously with respect to this last, 
there are limits to their appficabtfity, to the range of situations in which we would want to 
see them displayed. How much tolerance is owed to those whose moraUiewsar - -treaten- 
ing or npu$nant7 Ought one. for example, be tolerant of a group of peopi no urge 
genocide? 
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outcome goals should be stated in terms of mental phenomena — 
thought,reasonjngJudgmi>nt — orin termsof overt behavior or aaion. 
Favoring the latter position is the contention that it is after all behavior, 
not thought, which affects other people and is thus the acid test^ if not 
the essence, of morality. It would bedifficult to support a program which 
changed the way students thought but left their actions unaffeaed — or 
v/orse yet, gave them sophisticated rationales for doing whatever self- 
gratifying things they might want to do.^ On the other hand, as we have 
said before, the relationships between thought and action are very 
complex. The same action can be the result of many different mental 
states — fear, habit, calculation of gam,crimpulse,aswell as the desire to 
contribute to the well-being of others — but only when the action is 
performed for this last reason would we call it "moral" (Wilson, 1972, p. 
18). Thus, the morality of an action depends on the reason why it was 
done, and if so, it is thought rather than action which defines morality. 
The apparent conclusion is that an unequivocally moral action is one 
which contributes to the well-being of others and js performed because 
it contributes to the well-being of others. Once more, we see that the 
goals of a moral education program need to be broadly inclusive.^ 

Up to this point, we have been talking about goals which are 
"program-free" — i.e., which could be part of any kind of moral 
education program. In addition to these, however, each type of pro- 
gram, and perhaps even each particular program, will presumably have 
goals more or less peculiar to it. Thus, a developmental program might 
seek to raise the moral-judgment level of a specified proportion of 
students by at least one stage, to prevent fixation at any of the lower 
stages, and to widen the range of situations to which students apply the 
highest stage of thought of which they are capable (Rest, 1974a). A 
values-clarification program's goals might include making students 
more purposeful, dependable, and consistent in their behavior, and 
surer of their values (Raths and others, 1966, pp. 10-11; Simon and 
deSherbinin, 1975), or getting them to make frequent use of values- 
clariftcation techniques with each other. An actionist program might 
=eek to cultivate students' willingness to accept responsibility, and both 
actionist and rationalist programs might aim at enh.>ncing the ability to 
recognize the need for compromise and to devise mechanisms for 
compromise. 



*One$tudem{ZaJa;!nrck. 19B0) who been a member of a Kohlberg^an "fusi commun- 
ity"forayear reported that some participantsdisplayedattftudesiothe effect of "I'm stage 
2 and proud of ll" 

retated issue is whether a moral education program can be deemed successfuf if the 
students exposed toit handfe in a moral fashion any decisionsthey fi^d they have make^ 
or whether it woufd be expected that students wNI activefy search out opportunities for 
contributing to the wetl. being of others> Here agait), it woutd seem to be the sensible 
course of action to jnc> de both kinds of goals. 
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Whatever the goals of a program may bejt is essential that they be 
stated with sufficient tUrity to allow one to discern whether they are 
beins achieved. Admittedly, and especially in moral education, this is 
easier to say than do. Coal statements referring to the characteristics of 
moral thought and behavior tend to be lofty and highly general— and 
consequendy vague. There are no rules that can be laid down for avoid- 
ing this, but we havetriedto present some good examples fn the precede 
ing discussion. "Students should prefer mor<il choicer based on accurate 
and relevant information" is better than "Students should understand 
the need for good information/' because the former is more precise 
than the latter and so lends itself more readily to observation. SimilaHy, 
"Students show courtesy to each other" is better than "Students relate 
well to each other/' "Students can devise or imagine a wide range of 
possible actions wh.'^n faced with a decision situation" is better than 
"Students can think creatively." A general guideline is thai the more 
specific instances of goal realization can be named^ the clearer and more 
easilyobservdble the goal probably is. These specific instances are some* 
times referred to as "objectives/' and it is often helpful to accompany a 
goal statement with a list of objectives, as a step toward rendering the 
extent of goaNattainment visible in the course of the evaluation. 

Finally^ an evaluation design must consider the possibility of unin* 
tended outcomes. Theseareobviouslynot"goals"ofa program but they 
may be just as important as goals. Some of them may be desirable; for 
example, participation In a just community may raise students' attend- 
-.r.re rates, c ngagement with materialson a knotty moral problem may 
improve reading skills. Some of them may not be desirable: tension 
produced by discussion of difficult moral problems may lower attend* 
ance rates, or interest in an action-learning placement may diminish 
attention to conventional schoolwork. Some of them may even be diffi- 
cult to anticipate at all. It is here that one may turn for help to a 
competent evaluation specialist. Such a person will know how to organ- 
ize data collection so as to enhance the probability that unanticipated 
events or tendencies will come to attention. This is part of what ts meant 
by goal-free evaluation. 

Measuring goal attainment 

Once the goals have been formulated, the next task will be to locate 
or devise ways of knowing whether the goals are being reached. This 
means, in effect, finding ways of rendering visible the moral status and 
characteristics of students, so that we can discover whether they are 
becoming "more moral" or *'less mora!" or not changing in moral 
respects. This brings us to one of the most difficult, uniquely difficult, 
parts of evaluation in the domain of moral education, in the past^ 
research about the morality of children was based on the premises that 
the nature of moral values and their application to any particular case 
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were self-evulent matters; that alt the important moral Volues could be 
inferred from those hold in the areas of sex and aggression; and that 
adherence to moral values was satisfactorily measured by adherence to 
thesocial conventions (see Pitteland Mendelsohn, 1966). Obviously jt is 
no longer possible to be content with such simplifying premises. We 
must wrestle anew with the thorny problem: How does one measure so 
elusive a thing as "morality?" 

In the discussion which follows, our purpose is to present a broad 
array of options for dealing with the need to have evidence of what the 
program is accomplishing. We will concentrate on the more trouble* 
some parts ofthe measurement probtemsjeaving aside the more strictly 
"informational" parts, (Some help with the latter may be found in EPIE 
Institute, 1976,] Even at that, it will not be possible to discuss in detail 
every potentially useful instrument and procedure. We will not get into 
technical issues such as the reliability and validity of various measures; 
for help with these, it would be well toseekouttheadviceof a measure* 
ment specialist, such as a psychometricfan. As in the rest of this hand* 
book, we are trying here only to enlarge readers' awareness and help 
them get started with the task; we do not pretend to give them every- 
thing they need to know. 

We will discuss four kinds of measurement devices which might be 
used in moral education programs: 

1, Constructed statements, in which students are presented with a 
story or question and asked to make a comment or response in their own 
words, either orally or in writing, 

2, Presented statements, in which the students are asked to choose 
among several alternatives that have already been formulated for them, 
or to arrange the alternatives in some order or to place some degree of 
value on each one, 

3, On-siteobservations,in which third persons are present with the 
students in some relevant situation and 3,'e asked to count specified 
kinds of acts or, later, to rate or describe their hehavior, 

4, Off*siteobservationsMn which third persons assemble and inter* 
pret data derived from the student's actions although the third persons 
were not present when the actions were performed, 

Construrted itatements* The grea: advantage of this kind of mea* 
sure, most familiar in the form of interviews and essays, is that it allows 
students to express their own ideas^ opinions, and feelings, rather than 
have to force them into somebody elses moid. The statements thus 
convey a sense of authenticity; they show what students "really think/' 
f his seeming advantage h somewhat offset, however, by the fact that, in 
order for the students' expressions to be useful in the evaluation, some* 
one must subsequently decide what they meant — i,e,, someone must 
classify the elements of their statements into categories t^at can be 
used to summarize the expressions of 'arge numbers of students. Not 
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only doe^ this tend to obscure the origina'^ 
be retained for use in adding richness, co^j 
the evaluation reports), but it also rais 
interpretation, and h is a complex, time- 
Another problem ts that many students 
thoughts clearly and coherently. Somi 
in speaking than they can in writing 
individually adds still more to the time 
asked to write their statements, to sa\ 
there is no opportunity to probe thf 
relevant topics are covered. Another 
that can be adopted is to ask students tc 

— e*,g., to write only one sentence, or ev 
a sentence whose first part is presented tt^^ 
such statements cannot represent thei^*iK^ 
are not so restricted. Much of the adv*' 
statements procedure is thereby lost. 

In the field of moral education, the const, 
which has been by far the most influential is the 
view (M)i), the instrument which Kohlberg used it 
on the moral development of young people* As we J. 
consists of a set of moral dilemmas, in either written or' 
one followed by a series of open-ended questions which 
are asked to answer in their own word« (seep. 17foranexamp; 
because it was such a path-breaking instrument, and partly beca 
Kohlberg and others have published such a wealth of research using it 

— ^othat its scale of measurement, thesixstagesr has become familiar to 
everyone in the field — it has set the standard for many other measure- 
ment efforts. It has been used for evaluation of several moral 
education programs, though not always successfully, tn particular^ the 
scoring of the interviews has proven tobe difficult. The scoring sVstem is 
of course based on Kohlberg's theory; extended special training is 
required to learn how to use it/^and Kohlberg himself has made major 
changes in it several times. Use of the M}l may entail acceptance of the 
stage theory of development; at any rate, no one has tried to score the 
M}l independently of this theory, and it is not at all clear that it could be 
done. 

A constructed-statements instrument that is not derived from the 
Mil is the Measure of Moral Values (Hogan and Dickstein, 1972). 




^^^^ 



^^ll seems lo be acoroltGrv ot KohibcrgS theory thai not many people can do the scoring. 
One of the bastc axioms of ihc theory is that people use (i c.i are "ai'') ihe highest stage 
which they are capable o\ understanding. Since scorers must obviously be able to under- 
stand all the statements they might encounter.it appears to follow that they have to be at 
stage 6 or at least at stage S rn order to be fuNy competent. 
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Respondents drv pr<?senieil with 15 bne tatements* such as they might 
hear in everyday conversation* and are asked to write one-line "reac- 
tions" to each. These reactions are scored according to whether 
they contain or imply one of four "scoring elements": "Concern for the 
sanctity of the individual* judgments based on the spirit rather than the 
letter of the law* concern for the welfare of society as a whole* and 
capacity to see both sides of an issue/' This instrument has been used 
only with college students* though the reading level would certainly be 
within the capacity of most high-school students, A more serious prob- 
lem is that it has not had enough use to establish confidence in its 
characteristics. Alsooutside the Kohlbergianframework*Hoffman (1970) 
hasgiven children story beginnings and has asked them to write endings^ 
but scoring of these is no less difficult than in the MJL 

Presented statemente* These may take the form of questions with 
ready-made responses* among which students may designate the one 
they prefer or the one that corresponds most closely to their views* or of 
statements with which students are asked to agree or disagree {perhaps 
to varying degrees* such as "strongly agree" or just plain "a^ree")*or to 
wiiich they are asked to give a rating such as "high "or "low"or 'Impor- 
tant" or "unimportant/' Items of this kind can be self <-ad ministered and 
they can beanswer edrapfdly*and they can also be scoredrapidly as well 
as objectively (i*e,* there is rarely doubt about which of the responses a 
student intended to check). But of course they limit students' responses 
to those which are provided* although in the best instances these 
responses are derived from interviews with students* Students may and 
should be permitted to write in their own responses when they do not 
find one they are willing to accept* but to the extent that they do so the 
procedure loses its advantages* 

Several instruments have been developed using presented state* 
ments to measure the moral status of students. The most widely used of 
these is the Defining issues Test {Rest* 1974b, 1979* 1980* n*d.). The DITis 
based on the theory of cognitive-moral development and so uses six 
Kohlborgi^indllemmas. Following eachdilemma are 12statements* each 
one designed to represent an issue that would be salient at one or 
another stag^ of moral development. Students are asked to rate* on a 
5-point scale* how important they think the item should be in determin- 
ing the actions to be take-, by the characters in the dilemma/* 



^^Aficr raUn^ all itcmi* Subjects arc asked In indicate Ihe fnur that they regard as most 
jmponanl m each set, the relationship between the ratings and the rankings is used ^sa 
"cnnstsiencv chf^ck/' [o deled questionnaires on which responses were merely cho«en at 
random, Som^' of the ttatempnts were 'written to sound impressive and sophisticated 
bul^^.dori't m(.*an anything" (Rest. 1930)* these were included, as they commonly are in 
instruments of this type* to ^pot aiy tendency to assign importance to statements merely 
because they sound complex rather than because they reflect the subject's v re ws. 

In the processofdevelopmgtheOlT, Rest also wanted toassurehimself that it related "to 
vatue commitments as well as to pi*rely cognitive capacities'* and also to "responses to 
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Of course, it is also possible to devise one's own instrument, either 
using presented statements or calling for students to construct state* 
ments. This fs especially likely to be necessary for programs other than 
those based on thetheoryofcongnitive-moral development, since these 
others have not had the advantage of springing from a research instru- 
ment; in addition, their designers and advocates have paid much less 
attention to the development of instruments for measuring outcomes 
(partfy because theiroutcomegoalsare less well-defined). The Constitu- 
tional Rights Foundation offers evaluation instruments to 
teachers using its rationalist-program materials, but these are largely 
tests of knowledge about the legal system, with a few items concerning 
attitudes toward law-enforcement agencies and agents. Publishers of 
social-studies textbooks also routinely provide evaluation instruments, 
but — even when moral issues are dealt with in the text — these instru- 
ments, too, are mostly factual (fPlf Institute, 1976); moreover, they are 
intended for evaluation of student performance rather than of program 
effectiveness. 

Those who set out to devise their own instruments should be 
warned: It is a complex and technically demanding task, which can 
consume a substantial part of a program's resources. The process has to 
be started very early in the development of the program itself, even 
before the program is launched, sothat there will betime to try out items 
and the administration and scoring of instruments and make the needed 
revisions and still have an instrument ready for use as a baseline measure 
or pretest. There are many pitfalls along the way; to name but one, it is 
easy for an instrument intended to measure moral status to become, in 
effect, without anyone's realizing it, a measure of students' general 
academic (especially verbal) aptitude, or of their ability and willingness 
to say what pleases the teacher, ot even of their socioeconomic status. 
Instrument development is another point at which the advice of a spe- 
cialist could be valuable. 

Devising one's own instrument does have one not inconsiderable 
advantage; The items can be fashioned to reflect the goals of the particu- 
lar progran being evaluated. The items need not all ask for outiight 
moral decisions or the reasons for them; such items would probably be 
the most difficult to invent and toscore. But if one of the program's goals 
is to improve students'abilityto perceive the moralaspectsof a situation, 

dctudlf current vjIu^ conlrovcrsic^," For iKii purposer he devised a measure of attitudes 
lowarcf 'law and ord^r," in which subiecis were asked to indicate their degree of agree- 
meni wjth staicments aboui such tssuo ^s IreaimenI oi cnmtnals, wire lappfng, Ctvft 
disobedience, aru^ votilh protcstr and another measure of ''tibertarian democracy," which 
soughl to ascertain ihe extent to which Subjects would "support, . ^civil liberties under 
favorable circumstances, " The D1T score was indeed highty correlated with both these 
measures {specihc afly, -.60 with the former and .63 with Ihe latter) which perhaps does 
establish Ihe "refevance" o\ Ih^ DIT but which also strengthens the Suspicion that 
cognrltve-moral development may have important ideological a^sociationSf rather than 
beirig "content-fr<?a" (See Rest, 1974, pp. 5-7 — 5-9.) 
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they could hv prt*st>ntc*<l with thcdcscri) lon of a situation (contrived or 
drawn from recent events) and be asked to [ist the persons or groups 
whose well-being is involved. For other goals, they could be asked what 
the needs and wishes of other parties might be (and to makethcdistinc- 
tion between needsand wishes), and/or how toobtain that information; 
or they could be asked to list as many courses of action as possible that 
could be taken by the persons in the situation. Responses could be 
scored for relevance and reasonableness (if the instrument used pres- 
ented statements, the responses would include some that were relevant 
and reasonableand some that were not) and the number of relevant and 
reasonable ones could then be counted. 

Another "non-standardized" form of measurement, relying upon 
constructed rather than presented statements, is to request students to 
keep diaries or journals in which they recount and reflect upon moral 
problems they have encountered. Such accounts can be especially use- 
ful inactionist programs, where anessential part of the program is to put 
students into situations where they must deal with or at least observe 
moral problems of "real life." Without an opportunity to mull overthese 
problems —and we pointed out earlier that such an opportunity is not 
always available in the classroom — much of the value of the "real life" 
exposure may be lost* But even in programs other than acttontst. the 
stimulus to spervJ additional time thinking about the moral rmplrcattons 
of everyday events can be valuable* However, if students are asked to 
keepjournals which are tobe included in the measurement efforts of the 
evaluation, some way will have to be found to deal with the problem of 
privacy and/or of dissimulation by students in order to protect their 
privacy (although experience with journals has shown that students can 
be surprisingly, even embarrassingly, frank). Furthermore, very difficult 
decisions will have to be made about how to use the journal content for 
purposes of observing goal attainment; "scoring" or other use of the 
content runs into the same kinds of difficulties as scoring the MJI 
responses, exacerbated by thefact that the journals of different students 
will have little or no common content. The importance of clearly stated 
goals will becof. c fully apparent when these decision have to be made* 

On-site observations. The procedures we have been discussing so 
far all rely rn one way or another on the verbal outputs of students. But 
the controversy overwhether moral -education goals should bestatedin 
terms of mental phenomena or behavior has an analogy in measure- 
ment; Should the attainment of moral-education goals be measured by 
verbal outputs, or byactions? The issue cannot be resolved bysayingthat 
mental states should be observed via verbalizations and behavioral ten- 
dencies via actions. Wordscanbechosentoconcealthoughtaswellasto 
reveal it. to impress a reader or listener as well as to express oneself. 
Although there is evidence that the MJI and the DlT cannot easily be 
"faked upward." the possibility cannot be lightly dismissed even for 
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these instruments. To many people, actions are more "conclusive" evi- 
dence even of intentions and desiresthan words are. On the other hand, 
as we have pointed out above, motives are a necessary part of the moral 
interpretation of any action, and yet an action is usually compatible with 
a variety of motives, so inferring thought from action may not be easy, 
either. Some goals are very difficult to observe through actions — e.g., 
the acquisition of morally relevant knowledge — and some are intrin- 
sically verbal — e.g., the ability to articulate a moral position. Indeed, 
when such verbalizations occur in "real" situations (rather than tn inter- 
views or essays), they may be construed as the very actions to be 
observed. We repeat what is by now a familiar refrain: It would be well 
for an evaluation of a moral education program to include both verbal 
and action measures. 

Decisions will have to be made about what kinds of actions (or 
verbalizations) are to be observed, by whom, and where. There are few 
satisfactory precedents to go by here. Much of the research on children's 
moral behavior has used, as the indicator, whether they cheat on a 
test when presented with the opportunity to do so in a contrived situa- 
tion, but it is doubtful that an evaluation in a naturalistic setting could 
follow that procedure. However, it would be possible to observe the 
frequency of acts of courtesy and generosity^ of references to the needs 
and wishes of other people and of efforts to learn about those needs and 
wishes, of the use of rational argument in moral discourse and — even 
more telling if it occurs — the frequency of yielding to the rational 
argument of another. An attempt should be made to identify at least one 
action for each program goal that could be observed in a natural setting. 
Less focused observations Jeading to general descriptions of what tranS" 
pired. can also be put to use in the same way and with the same 
limitations — as constructed statements. Brickell (1976) has made the 
interesting suggestion that unfocused observation can also be the source 
of presented statements for subsequent incorporation into evaluation 
instruments, instead of having to infer them hypothetically from pro- 
gram goals. 

Classroom teachers would of course be one logical choice of 
observers; they are continuously evaluating students' behavior in any 
event. But they may not have the time or concentration for making 
precise counts, Asympathetic colleague (preferably nota controUgroup 
teacher^ however) or even a parent might perform this function, and 
might beabletogive feedback on the teacher's own behavior as well (is it 
consistent with the moral principles being taught?). In many cases, the 
most appropriateobserverbyvirtueofobjectivityand training as well as 
available time wilt be a person engaged specifically for the evaluation. In 
each of these cases, some means will have to be provided to the 
observers for recording their observations systematically in a way that 
will yield information comparable across the different settings in which 
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the observations are made. Alternatively^ observers could be asked to 
make ratings of student behavior, growing out of therr general knowl- 
edge of the students, rather than to make precise counts of their actions. 
The originators of values clarification in particular recommend the use of 
teachers' ratings for evaluation purposes (Rathsandothers. 1966, pp, 177 
ff,). Even studentscan make useful observations, not on the behavior of 
specific other students (that would raise obvious ethical objections) but 
on the frequency with which they encounter certain kinds of actions 
among their classmates generally. 

As the preceding comments suggest, the classroom is an obvious 
place in which to make the observations, especially the classroom ses- 
sions of the treatment and control groups, because then the relevant 
students are all together and can be observed more efficiently. But there 
are other possibilities; Teachers of other classes in which treatment or 
control students are enrolled can also be asked to make observations or 
ratings, and parents can do the same at home. In actionist programs, 
placement supervisors would be important observers oi student 
behavior, 

Off-sit« observations. The preceding discussion may sound as if we 
are suggesting that evaluations be done by "spying" upon students. It is 
not intended that way. All observation should be done openly, with the 
st^jdents being aware that an observer is present. Some would even take 
the position that, if students' actions are to be observed, the forms and 
purposes of observation be explained to them at theoutset. This carries 
the serious risk, however, that it will alter the very act ions that were to be 
observed. Students conscious of being "on display" may very well act 
differently than they would otherwise. The mere presence of an 
observer nnay havesome of that effect even without lengthy explanation. 

The risk need not beexaggerated. Skilled observers can make them- 
selves inconspicuous; after they have been present on a few occasions 
students will often forget about them. If the observers are teachers or 
parents, they are merely part of a kind of situation in which morally 
relevant actions are frequently performed; if students "alter'' their 
behavior in the presence of these adults, it may be presumed that they 
would similarly alter their behavior in the presenceofother adults — i,e., 
that the "altered'' behavior is their real behavior in certain situations. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that, to the potential audience of 
an evaluation, some suspicion would attach to behavioral data about 
students derived from situations in which students knew they were being 
observed for their moral behavior. To deal with similar conditions in 
other kinds of research and evaluation, the concept of "unobtrusive 
measures'* has been put forth (Webband others, 1966). The idea behind 
these measures rs that actions often leave "traces'' of one sort or another 
— physical traces or paper traces (records). Thus, students'actions should 
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be observed not by having an observer p esent during the actionsbut by 
classifying and counting the traces that the actions left behind. So, for 
example, the effectiveness of a moral education program might be mea- 
sured by a reduction in the number of books overdue at the school 
library, or in the number of lockers broken into or other instances of 
vanda)ism,orbyan increase in the amount of money or trme contributed 
by students to charitable or "public-service" causes. 

Unobtrusive measures are an appealing notion, but they do have 
their drawbacks. It is not as easy as it might seem to think of traces that 
can be identified as the marks of ''moral" or "immoral" actions without 
too much equivocation — bearing in mind especially what we said 
earlier about the importance of the motive of an act in interpreting its 
moral significance. Actions and their traces are affected by many forces 
irrelevant to a moral education program; for example, new locks are 
installed on the lockers, or a change in transportation schedules makes it 
harder for students to get 10 the day-care center where they had been 
doinf^ volunteer work afterschool.Somegoals, as we said earlier, cannot 
be observed through actions at all^and so neither can they be observed 
through the traces of actions. When the fact that unobtrusive measures 
are being used becomes known to the students (as sooner or later it 
surely will), they lose their unobtrusive character ^ i.e., students may 
take that use into account when acting. Still, evaluators of moral 
education programs would bewell-advised to includesome unobtrusive 
measures in their plans. Data for them are relatively inexpensive to 
collect, and they have a ''real-life'' quality about them that can be quite 
persuasive. 

Conclusions 

It should be abundantly clear by now that the evaluation of a pro- 
gram in moral education demands multiple measures of effectiveness. 
The program will probably have a large number of goals, both process 
and outcome, and there will be interest as well in processes and out- 
comes that have not been expressed as goalsand may even be unwanted^ 
Obviously, no one measure is capable of encompassing all of this. Even 
for any single goair there is no singlemethodof measuring its attainment 
that commands ordeservesuni\ ?rsal acceptance. Each procedure yields 
a different sort of information, subject to its own ambiguities. If too 
much reliance Is placed on a small number of measures, there is the 
danger that something will go awry and render the data meaningless. 
Given the complexities and subtleties of moral education, small amounts 
of data from each of manydifferent methods wi II bea more reliable basis 
for judgment, and a more convincing basis for action, than a large 
amount collected by one or a few procedures. If all the bits of data point 
in the same direction, it is probably safe to infer that that has been the 
direction of the program; if they point in different directions, then it 




would have to be said that the program has evidently had mixed effects, 
and knowing that is better than having knowledge, however firm, about 
only one of these effects. If this whole chapter were to be reduced to a 
single word, the word would be: diversify! 
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chapter Five 
ANALYZING AND REPORTING 



Reliability and validity 

It is rare in social-science re^cjrch and evaluation that we are able to 
measure directly the phenomena in which we are interested. Instead, 
what we observe are ^'indicators" of these phenomena. This naturally 
raises questions about the logical and psychological connection of the 
indicators with the phenomena they are supposed to measure. The two 
major questions are those concerning reliability and validity. 

The reliability of a measure is the extent to which it produces (or 
would produce) consistent results in repeated applications. Whether the 
measure is a field observation, responses to an interview, or a selection 
from among several presented answers^ its reliability is the probability of 
obtainingthesameresultinthesamecircumstances. Hence, reliability is 
a statement of the stability or dependability of a measurement, 

Suchman (1967) indentified five types of reliability: 

(1) subject reliability, which refers to variations in the subject such 
as motivation or fatigue that may produce unsystematic varia<- 
tions in responses; 

(2) observer reliability,referringto variations in and among observers 
that influence their observations and interpretations; 

(3) situational reliability, or variations in the measurement situation 
that may produce aberrations in outcomes; 

(4) instrument reliabilrty,havingto do with the characteristics of the 
measurement itself; and 
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(5) |)roii*SMfiKreii4ibi1ity^ referring to the possibility of unsystematic 
errors occurnn^ m the coding or processing of data. 

The optimal strategy for insuring high reliability iscar(?fu) monitor- 
ing of those factors which may cause errors in the measurement. A 
cEosely monitor(?d (evaluation project is one of the best protections 
jgfiinst unrelubjlity. All individuals involved in any form of data collec- 
tion must be throroughly trained to insure that they are following 
appropriate and comparable procedures. Furthermore^ checkpoints 
should be established to verify that data are being collected and pro- 
cessed without introducing errors into measurements. And finally, some 
type of repeated measure should be taken and systematic comparisons 
made. 

Th^TQ iire two basic strategies for repeated measures. One is to have 
several different individu^ils execute the same measurement process, be 
it observation, interview, questionnaire, coding, or test administration. 
The results are then compared among the different measurements. A 
second procedure is to divide the measurement instruments into two 
parts. Of course, this is most easily done with paper-and-penctl tests. If 
the test Itself is internally consistent, then scores on each part should be 
sjmilar. It is impossible tospecify an absolute standard for agreement on 
these types of ^comparisons. As a rule of thumb, most investigators feel 
that congruence of 80 percent or greater is acceptable in comparing 
multiple measures or split-half tests. However^ theevaluator must apply 
individual judgment in determining what is an acceptable level of 
reliability. 

Validity, on the other hand, refers to the degree to which a measure 
is indeed an indicator of the phenomenon it was supposed to measure 
—e.g., a goal or objective of the program. Validity and reliability are, of 
course, related. A n.aasure cannot be valid unless it is also reliable. 
However, it is quite p(?>sibte to have a measure which has very high 
reliability but no validity. Since we are encouraging the use of multiple 
measLiresof program outcome, the question of the validity of measures 
should also be explored in all data analyses. 

We frequently distinguish between three types of validity: face, 
predictive, and construct. Face validity refers to the extent to which the 
relevance of a measure to a goal is obvious. For example, a simple 
frequency count of the number of times a student engages rnbehavic* to 
help others has a definite face validity with respect to the goal of consid- 
ering the needs or wishes of others. Predictive validity refers to the 
extent to which a measure is an accurate indicator of other characteris- 
tics or especially of future behaviors. Construct validity has to do with the 
extent to which a measure provides an adequate basis for inferring the 
degree to which an individual possesses a characteristic which we 
assume to be reflect(?d in the measurement process. Construct validity is 
relevant when a characteristic rs not something which can be pointed to 
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or identified witli specific behavior but is an abstraction or a construct. 

Social scientists tend to agree that the process of deteiniining valid- 
ity^ or 'Validation/' is eny red by evidence that different measures 
yield similar results. To seLtJtt! such evidence^ we must measure the 
construct in question by several different methods. Therefore^ the data 
analysis employed tn the evaluation of moral education programs 
should examine the degree of relationship among the various multiple 
measures of program goals and objectives. There are a variety of tech- 
niques available for this purpose. Cross tabulation is one method which 
IS easily accomplished and understood^ and ev.iiuators would be well 
advised to use it^ whatever other techniques they may also use. 

SfgnifKrance of differences 

Social scientists have been most adept at producing a wide varit.>tyof 
data analysis procedures^ including techniques for comparing group 
averages and identifying sources of variation. A great deal of attention 
has been devoted 'n the literature to spt.>cifyjng the conditions that 
should guide selection of a technique for data analysis. However^ we 
believe that it is not a wise investment of time or resources on the part of 
those ev4)[uating moral education programs to devote a great deal of 
time to selecting the most appropriate data-analysis technique. When a 
program produces an important outcome, it is usually apparent no 
matter which data analysis technique is employed* For this reason, we 
encourage the use of comparisons of group proportions or means in 
rT>ost evaluation designs Perhapsaso-called^analysisofvariance^^ might 
be helpful in cases of more elaborate quasi-experimental designs 
employing multiple experimental and control groups. However^ in most 
instances a simple comparison of means probably will be adequate. 

The problem remains of how to determine whether a difference of 
means between an experimental and a compdrison group is sufficiently 
large to warrant consideration in policy decisions concerning the future 
of the program. Thestandard procedure in most social-science research 
is to employ a test of significance. In the case of comparisons of means^ 
this is usually a t test. This test yields a statistic which am be related to a 
theoretical probability distribution of the difference between means^ 
permitting one to estimate how frequently differences of the obtained 
magnitude or greater would occur if the evaluation were repeated many 
Mmes. This kind of statement would give some confidence in thestability 
oi the obtained dii.erence in program outcomes for the two groups. A 
complete treatment of the appropriateness of using a t test in evaluations 
of moral education programs is beyond the scope of this handbook. 

Howjver^ it is important that we point out one distinction which is 
commonly misunderstood among evaluators. tn much social-science 
research^ tests of significance are used to generalize the results of an 
analysis of data collected from a sample which has been randomly 
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selected to rc*|>resc*nt a Lirj^or population. Tesrs of significance in these 
instances make estirTiates of the probability that the results found in the 
sample are accurate descriptions of the larger population. This use of 
tests of significance in evaluation of moral education programs wril in 
almost all cases be inapproprtatei for thestudents in either experimental 
or comparison groups will probahly not be randomly selected from any 
larger population. Therefore*, goneraliz^itions to larger populations in 
these evaluations will not bo appropriate. 

Unfortunately, tests of significance are also commonly used to 
determine whet her obtained results have suLstantJve or practical signifi- 
cance. VVe encourage evaluators not to use tests of significance in this 
fashion. It is more important to pay attention to the magnitude of the 
differences in means relative to wliat ono expects to accomplish. For 
example, if the outcome measure is a student's score on the Kohlberg 
moral-development scale, which ranges from 1 to 6, a difference of one 
point is substantively quite important. Whether it Is sfaffsricaffy signifi- 
cant is much less relevant, particularly for policy considerations. If, 
however, a test of factual knowledge on the legal-justice system, with 
scores viirying from 1 to 100, Is used as an outcome measure, a difference 
in means of 1 has very little policy relevance, even though under certain 
conditions, such as when there are large experimental or control groups, 
it could be statistically significant. 

Some cautions 

There are dveral pitfalls which are common in the conduct of 
evaluations, and we would like to point them out in the hope of helping 
readers avoid them. Of course, it is impossible to provide any guarantee 
of the success of an evaluation effort. However, we hope that these 
warnings will ir^ prove the judgment of those involved in the evaluation, 
for good judgment is an indispensable condition for success. 

The Hawthorne effect* In any kindof new program, the participants 
may behave differently solely because they are subjects in a research 
**vity. This effect was first detected in the now classic studies of 
t iployees of the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Corporation* 
Conducted over several years during the 1930s, the Western Electric 
studies examined levels of worker foductivity under a variety of differ- 
ent conditions. The investigators noticed that productivity improved 
continuously, whether working conditions were made better or worse 
or were even returned to the way they had been at the start. The 
investigatorsconcluded that this resulted primarily from the fact that the 
workers were responding positively to the personal attention they were 
receiving from the investigators themselves. Their positive feelings 
caused productivity to rise continuously, regardless of the nature of the 
experimental conditions (Roethlisberger and Dfckson. 1939). 
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It should he pointo(J oul that recently some doubt has been cast 
upon the accura(.y of the (Lua analyses in the original Western Electric 
studies. It may be that productivity did not uniformly increase under >ill 
experimental conditions. Nevertheless, the phenomenon has been 
demonstratedin other settings, and the name of the "Hawthorne effect" 
has become firmly entrenched to refer to the possibility that outcome 
measures may be contaminated by the response of participants to the 
novelty and ejtcitement of a new program, regardless of substance, 

A new moral education program will very likely be the object of 
attention of not only the teaching staff* but of evaluators»administratOfS» 
and perhaps visitors from outside the school as well All this attention 
may produce positive feelings on the part of the students. It may also be 
the case that students in comparisongroups may feel e;(cluded from the 
ejtcitement and attention surrounding; ihe new program. Hence, a feel- 
ing of alienation may develop among students in the comparison groups^ 
particularly among students who had volunteered for the experimental 
group but were turned away because of insufficient openings. 

One way of determining the magnitude of the Hawthorne effect is 
tooffera newprogram iv/t/)OL/ta moral education componer>t to at least 
one group of comparison students. Any change that this group shows in 
moral status can then be "subtracted*' from the gain shown by students 
in the treatment group, on the assumption that the gain was partly due to 
program novelty. However, this is not always possible. Short of that, 
interviewing of students in experimental and comparison groups js the 
best stntegy to uncover the possible existence of a Hawthorne effect. 
The inv Instigator should be careful not to suggest the idea of Hawthorne 
effect lo the students by the way in which the questions are phrased. 

The Pygmalion effecL Another possible source of bias that may 
Influence outcome measures in evaluation research is known db ilie 
"Pygmalion effects" so named by Rosenthal (1968) following a series of 
experiments he conducted in elementary schools, Rosenthal adminis- 
tered standard intelligence tests to students in several classes at the 
beginning of a school year. Half of the classes were "experimental" 
groups,inwhich teac hers were given inflated reportsof the results of the 
tests. Teachers of the students in the control groups were given the 
correct test results. At the end of the school year^ Rosenthal again 
administered standardized tests to the students. He found that students 
in the experimental classes showed greater gains in their scores, and he 
contended that this was because the teachers had higher expectations 
for them, and these expectations resulted in harder work on the part of 
the students. As with the Hawthorne effect, replications and reanalyses 
of the original data have cast some doubt on the accuracy of the 
Rosenthal experiment, but the name nevertheless has stuck, to refer to a 
phenomenon widely believed to exibt. 
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Aireinkyf) lo Mr- po^sibilr. a Pygmalion effect will be particularly 
Jppropnart; in riiortil oilutiiuon program evaluations where students 
Hiive volunteered to parNcipcite in the program, SelNselectfon may well 
ped reflection of thei: greater interest or perhiipb heightened sensitivity 
lo thf>objeciivf>' of such programs, if ihis is perc<?ived by both students 
find (acuity^ It can raise toacher expectations concerning student perfor- 
mance. On the oiber hand, there could be a potential negative 
Pygmalion effect if students are designed to the program on the basis of 
their perceived need for sucb instruction on the part of faculty or 
guidance counselors. Here the students might resent being labeled as 
individuals who ''need" moral education and resist teiJcher efforts to 
improve thcfr performance. 

Agiiin. we recommend jh^it probing, Ufisiructured invervic-ws be 
conducted wrth both students dnd (acuity to determine the extent to 
which there iJre preexisting expectations concerning student achieve^ 
mont of the objectives of the program. An interpretation of the result*: J 
the cviilUiHion with a view tow^ird future policy formulation shouiu be 
appropriately modified if there is any evidence to suggest a Pygmalion 
effect from the interview data. 

The difference between impaci and coverage* Rossi (1979) has 
pointed out the need for distinguishing between "impact^' and "cover- 
age'' in interpreting the results of an evaluation. Results that show that a 
program made a big difference — i.e./ had a substantial hnpact ^ 
sometimes lead to the inference that the program can readily produce 
similar results in other settings — i.e., ha^ broad coverage. It is easy to 
lose sight of the fact that participants in the program may not at alt be 
lepresentativeof the larger group of students either in that school or in 
others. It isquite possible that the impact could be limited to students of 
a particular sex^ educational level, social class^or perf^cnallty type. Ana^ 
lyzing the data separately for students of different kinds caii help reveal 
these differences/ but the number of distinctions that it is reasonable to 
make among students is often sharply limited by the small number of 
participa nts in the program as a wholes I n any event, one should be wary 
of drawing general.zaiions about the program's f^ffcctiveness for differ- 
ent kinds of students, or for students in schoohettingsand communities 
unlike those in which it has been evaluated. 

The problem of enthusiasm. An evaluator can expect to encounter 
an inordinate degree of enthusiasm and optimism about the outcomes 
of a program on the part of those who instituted it. Typically, they will 
expect outcome measures lo show l5rgt differences and to provide 
strong confirmation of the rightncss of their decision to und^rtak^ t*ie 
prograi... Qut dram^jtic results are rare in an evaluation, and In the 
evaluation of a n^orat education program will be especially rare bc^cause 
of the elu'jve nature of the goals (and, if our previous aovice hrs been 
followed, because of the manv different sort? of observations that have 
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been nriiidc). If hchoovrs tli(' evaluator, then, to try to develop more 
realistic expeclaljons (or (he outcomes and their measurement. 

The importance of timof Closely related to the problem of enthu- 
siasm is that of time. Educational programs can rarely be expected to 
show noticeable effects tr\ less than a year. Programs of moral education 
w\\ almost certatnl) take even longer, because moral perspective is a 
deep-lyin^ and slowly changing paM of the personality. It is well to plan 
for a moral education progran) and its evaluation to be in operation for 
twoor three years or more although, as we shall point out shortly, that 
certainly does not mean that no reports about the program should be 
made before then. 

Time is important in an evaluation in anotht^: tespect as welL A 
program's ramifications arc not known fulty or clearly in advance, and 
again this is apt to be even more true of moral education programs than 
of others. Consequently, those involved in the evaluation need to have 
time for reflection, for exchanging ideas with each other and with the 
partitipantsi for making new observation plans when the circumstances 
warrant. \t the schedule for the evaluation is too tight, if the evaluation 
team is constantly being pressed to meet deadlines and get on v/ith the 
next planned step$, many valuable opportunities will be missed. 

The protection o( privacy. It is now unaccepted canonof all research 
and evaluation that the investigator has an obligation to protect the 
privacy of subjects. This requirement is particularly important in the case 
of evaluation in moral education programs because of the delicacy of the 
istiies involved. In the course of the evaluation, a great deal of sensitive 
inforrriation will be collected about the attitudes and behavior of stu- 
dents and teachers, information of a kind not typically exposed in other 
high-school instruction* Whde the data must of course be reported 
accurately. It is incumbent upon theevaluatortot^ke steps to ensure that 
no infofmation will be ret<?ased that can be identified with a particular 
individual Students and ieachers should be fully informed, before the 
evaluation begins, of Its purposesandofthe plans for collection, analysis, 
and reporting of data, and they must be assured that the information 
they divuige, voluntarily or ''involuntarily" (e.g,, during classroom 
observations), will not be transmitted to others in association with their 
nameor wrongfuily used in any way. In some circumstances, it would be 
wi^e.and may be legally necessary, to obtain written consent statements 
from all participants. 

Reporting the findings 

A common criticism of evaluation reports is that they are received 
too late to be of any use. Decisions about the future of a program often 
ha\e to be made before the final measui?ment^ have been madei the 
data profx&sed.and the results written up, Per ^n evaluation to be most 
helpful, then, interiRi reports about it should be made at frequent 
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litter vjK. rlu*^4* n»(njrt^ nijy hc^-^rittcnor orai. Indeed, the chief cvalua- 
tor would be welt advi^i*J lo keep an up-to-ddie report in mind at all 
times, ready for delivery on short notice. Not only will these steps 
enhance the likelihood that the evaluation will be used by decision 
makers, they will also make it more usefuMo teachers and others who are 
th<irgcd wiih jhe day-to-djy impIement<ition of the program, because 
frequent reports —in the nature of formative evaluation — will help 
them improve the pro^jriim as they along. Frequent reports wilt also 
hulp retain support for the continued conduct oftheevaluation, Andnot 
least important, interim reports wilt often elicit reactionsand interpreta* 
lions which will suggest improvements in the evaluation itself — a kind of 
formative evaluation of ihe evaluation. 

All reports, written or oral, interim or final, must of course be made 
m a form which is designed to meet the needs of the particular audience. 
What fs sufficient for the local press might not bedetailed enough for the 
teachers, wh<it school-board members are co* :erned about might not 
be wh<i; students jre concerned about. Some audiences may be able to 
understand technical points and others may not. However, for virtually 
all audiences, liber<il use of anecdotal materials — without, it must be 
emphasized, identifying by name or description any of the persons 
involved — makes a report interesting, ''alive/* and convincing. 
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Postscript 



It has not been our purpose in this handbook to make recommenda- 
tions on whether a school should or should not have a program in moral 
education. However, in the course of our work, we have become aware 
of some of the considerations which bear on that decision, and it may be 
helpful to present a brief discussion of them. We haveplaced the discus- 
sion here — rather than earlier in the handbook, where it might seem 
logically to belong — because some of what we want to say requires an 
understanding of matters treated at various points m the handbook. 

In one sense, the decision about whether to have a program in 
moral education does not have to be made. In every school, students 
are learning about morality every day — learning from the rules the 
school has (Including those it has but does not enforce)^ from the 
ways In which teachers deal with them, from the kinds of behavior and 
the kinds of treatment of each other that the school tolerates, from the 
expectations of their behavior on the part of all with whom they interact. 
In other words, the school has a moral education program, in the sense 
of a set of activities from which students make inferences about proper 
moral decisions. The real issue is whether a school will allow its moral 
education program tocontinue to be entirely implicit and uncontrolled, 
or whether it will also seek to present an organized, coherent, and 
purposeful set of learning activities. 

Probably the most common argument made against offering an 
explicit program fn moral education is that instruction in morality is the 
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proviiKc ol iUi* Utnur .ind the t hurch, not the school This argument 
cannot ^tond up for very long. It is gonerally recognized by now that 
effective education for the young i^a responMbihty shared by all adults 
cind their institutions. Home and church can no more teach morality by 
themselves than the school can expect students to learn to read without 
thcsuf^portof the home. In any e\ent>the school inevitably has rules by 
which It operates, dnd it rs hcird to see how can decline to defend and 
justify those rules openly, C»in a school reasonably refuse to say why rt 
prefers honeMy to < heating, kno^vledge to ignorance, reason to preju- 
dice, decorum to war of all against all? And if it willing to state those 
reasons openly, ^vhy can't those reasons, and the reasoning process in 
which they are used to form conclusions, be a subject of instruction? 

In the last analysis, perhaps the only defensible reason for not 
offering an explicit program in moral education rs a practical one, A 
school is expected to do a great many things, and tt has only limited 
ff'soufcc^ with which to do them, if there is no great demand rn (he 
<omnnunityfor.i moral education program jt might seem willful to insist 
upon installing one- Not only might there bea lackof demand: Jt ts quite 
conceivable that an explicit moral education program would rouse the 
ire of important segments of the community and make all the rest of the 
school's work that much more difficult. However, this ought not be 
taken for granted. In most of the communities we visited, the program 
had strong community support^ buili on careful and honest communica- 
tions about It and later on the enthusiasm of the student and teacher 
participants. Administrators or school-board members who feel that a 
moral education program should be offered. or who are being urged to 
offer one by teachers or parents,oughttoexplorecommunity sentiment 
about It before deciding that it wouldn't be worth the trouble. The 
dedication and responsibility shown by such an exploration might actu- 
ally improve public attitudes toward the school or school system as a 
whole. 

If the decision rs made to go ahead^ the question will have to be 
fated of which type of program to offer, and which particular program 
within the t>pe. It is difficult to offer advice about this. Very little can be 
said confidently about the strategies that are most effective in the area of 
moral education, (That^ of course, is one reason why more efforts at 
evaluation of programs are needed.) Even the advocates of one or 
cinother type of program often display a good deal of modesty when it 
comes to discussing the evidence for their preference {Hill and others^ 
1977; Mosheri 19S0; Raths and others, 1966; Scharf, 1978a). There is 
probably more evidence for Kohlbergian programs than for any other, 
but that may be only because they were developed by a researcher and 
have goals that it is relatively easy to make observable. Even within 
Kohlbergian programs, it is far from clear whether whatever effects they 
produce — and those are not unequivocal — are the result of discussions 
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ol (he Kohlhcf>i diloinmas. discussions of dilemmas generally, discus- 
sions of moral issues whether in the form of dilemmas or not, or discus- 
sion of serious issues with teachers participating as equals; or perhaps 
they are simply (he result of membership in a "just community." The 
particular hierarchy of values that is intrinsic to Kohlbergian theory, with 
justice at its apex, rs not acceptable to all, and it may conceal a set of 
values that would be rejected if it were made explicit (Bennett and 
Delattre, 1978). Nfor has Kohlberg made a convincing case that the 
sequence of stages is psychologically "natural" or that it is philosophi- 
cally logical, much less that the psychological naturalness is a product of 
the philosophical logic as he claims (Hall and Davis, 1975). In short, it may 
well be that the dominance of Kohlbergian programs is at least 
premature. 

In the absence of clearcut evidence favoring one type of program or 
another, other criteria will have to be used in choosing among them. 
Perhaps the most important of them would be the attitude of the instruc- 
tional staff, for if the teachers are not convinced that a program is 
worthwhile, it is not likely to be effective whatever else may be true 
about It, This may in turn require that the teachers be given an opportu- 
nity — e,g,, in an in-service training experience — to learn about ihe 
problems in the field and the kinds of programs that are available. Having 
had a course or workshop, a group of teachers may then wish to create 
their own hybrid program or to invent one (/e novo, and perhaps they 
will come up with somethmg quite promising. It would be particularly 
auspicious for the success of a program if the initiative for introducting it 
came from the teachers in the first^place. 

Another important consideration, as we have already suggested, 
would be the community attitude. Indeed, perhaps an early step would 
be the establishment of a teacher-parent committee to consider the 
possibilities and make recommendations. Such a committee, with the 
advice of the school administration and in consultation with the school 
board, would presumably want to take into account the goals of the 
program, the nature of its moral principles, and its possible unintended 
outcomes, and also the cost and availability of materials or other 
requirements (s.'ch as transportation, in an actionist program, or the 
cooperation of lawyers and police officers, in a rationalist program); the 
course-load and scheduling implications; the availability of local experts 
for technical consultation and further in-service training; the administra- 
tive location of the program, and whether it should be a single course, a 
combination of courses, or a schoolwide activity; and, of course, what 
the evaluation strategies should be. 

The committee members should be aware, and thcy should make 
others aware, that, whatever the type of program ;ind whatever its 
position in thecurriculum,tt will have implications for the organization, 
structure, and climate of the entire school. One cannot keep the moral 





issues raised ih xhv daSbroom separate from the moral issues encoun<- 
tered in the every day life of the school. On this point, Wilson Riles (1975) 
has given us a sober warning: 

We can not expect a student to funaion as a responsible. . .citizen at 
age 16 when his sole knowledge of rights, responsibilities, freedom, 
justice, and brotherhood has come from negative experiences — 
from punishment for hreaking rules he had no voice tn making, 
from school courses and future occupations chosen for him, from 
uneven justice for antisocial behavior, from teachers' or administra- 
tors' ridicule of individuals, and from too frequent evidence that 
"good guys finish last." 
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Appendix A 

PROTOTYPES OF MORAL EDUCATION 



This appendix contains brief descriptions of prototypes of four 
moral and ctvic education programs. Our purposes in presenting the 
descriptions are twofold. First, we wish to provide readers with addi- 
tional, concrete examples ofprogramcharacteristics in the categories of 
rationalist, actionist, values-clarification, and moral-development edu- 
cation programs. The various features described in these hypothetrcal 
examples are drawn from field work conducted during the course of this 
project, but there is no direct correspondence between thedescriptions 
presented below and any one of the sites visited. Rather, the prototypes 
draw upon the materials collected during the fieldwork in various com- 
binations. School-board members, administrators, faculty, students, and 
parents should find it useful to learn how these programs might be 
initiated and organized, and how they might be currently operating in 
their school and community settings. Those who are considering the 
initiation of such programs should find it particularly helpful to learn 
more of the diftails of the activities, successes, and evaluation problems 
that might be encountered. 

Second, readers who are already familiar with one or more of these 
programs will find examples of "real-life facts" encountered during the 
course of our fieldwork. These data will provide a basis for assessing the 
accuracy of our observations and the legitimacy of our recommenda- 
tions concerning evaluation activities. 
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The Developmental Program at Exurbia High School 



The setting. Exurbia is a small, affluent commuter town of approxi- 
mately 25,000 residents situated 50 miles from .1 midwestern metropoli- 
tan complex. Its residents are mainly upper-class families with a median 
income of $22,000 per year There is a small but also affluent minority 
popuhuion. Althoufjh the st/eof Exurbiii has remained constant over the 
past ten yejrs, there is a substantial turnover in population as top-level 
executives of national and multinational corporations are relocated 
and from the various corporate units, Exurbia's residents are more afflu- 
ent, live in larger homes, ai.d commute greater distances than those of 
most average suburban communities. 

As IS true in many nrsiawestern cities, a small percentage of children 
enroll in private s< hools.but most attend the local public schools, and as a 
result there is a great deal of interest and involvement in school activities, 
Exurbia is politically conservative^ most residents are registered Republi- 
cans, High lo< al property taxes provide the base for educational facilities 
and programs. 

In 1970, the Exurbia School District drew up a formal set of goals. 
Needs of Youth, whit h serves as the framework for curricular offerings in 
the two element jrys< hools.the middle school, and the high school, The 
overall g^als, developed by committees of teachers^ have been relatively 
stable, but specific course content is constantly revised. The goals of 
individual courses are specified in course study plans, which describe 
student and teacher activities and curriculum materials and are submit- 
ted annually to the district office for review, 

Exurbia High School. Exurbia High serves U50 students in grades 
10-12, Eighty-five percent of the students attend a two- or four-year 
collegeimmedratelya(tergraduation,The physical plant consists of nine 
single-story buildings distributed around two quads. The school has a 
large auditorium and completely equipped field house^ as well as exten- 
sive outtJoor athletic facilities. Construction began this year on a new, 
ten-million-dollar addition to the high school, Exurbia High offersa wide 
variety of academic courses, athletic activities, and extracurricular 
activities. 

There are 66 fulUtime-equivalent faculty at Exurbia High School, 
During the next three years, 11 older faculty are expected to retire^ but 
they will not necessarily be replaced by younger teachers. Attrition will 
absorb some of these reductions^ and replacement of the retiring 
teachers is likely to be accomplished through transfers from cooperating 
neighboring districts rather than the hiring of younger staff, Exurbia High 
School is considered a desirable school in which to teach by most of its 
faculty; indeed^severalof the current staff are Exurbia graduates, A large 
guidance department with five full-time counselors provides services in 
the following areas: college consultation, work experience^ individual 




diiigiiostj< and iKljusnnent problems, <ind social-work liaison with com- 
munity agoncioSp 

Exurbia High has a well^ostablrshod tracking system. Tho students 
are distributed into tracks on the basis of thejr scores on standardized 
achievement tests administered in the middle school. Four tracks are 
used in English J mathematicSp and social-studies courses; alt science and 
elective courses are unleveled. Because of recent changes in the 
achievement tests used in the middle school, there is some diffrculty in 
appropriate placements, and supplementary testing is administered at 
the beginning of the tenth grade to correct any problems. Reassignment 
of students in succeeding years is implemented by counselors' recom- 
mendations on the basisofstudent performance and faculty evaluations. 
A student's placement in the three subject tracks is frequ. ^^tly at differ- 
ent levels in the different courses. More than half of the Exurbia Nigh 
School student body is at the college preparatory tracks Level 4, with an 
avorageof 52 percent of the students assigned; students wishing to enter 
the state university are required to complete a minimum number of level 
4 course requirements. In addition to the Civic Education Developmental 
Program (CEDP), Exurbia High has several other special programs^such 
as the ''Opf)ortunity Class" designed for students with behavior prob- 
Iems» small classes (or the educationally handicapped^ and remedial 
English and mathematics programs funded by Title I, ESEA. In addition^ 
there Is a cross-district Regional Occupation Center which administers a 
vocational-education program across several districts and in which a 
small number of Exurbia High students participate. 

The Program^ The Civic Education Developmental Program at 
Exurbia High School is a local adaptation oi the civic education program 
developed at Carnegie-Mellon University, which, in turn^ is related to 
the work of the Moral Education Center at Harvard University. The 
program at Exurbia offers a two-year experience for 11th- and 12th-grade 
students who work together for a three-period block of time during the 
school day. As developed at Carnegie-Mellon^ the program includes 
grades 10* 11^ and 12. However, the Exurbia adaptation does not include 
grade 10 Students enroll in specially designed courses in social studies, 
English, and physical education. They also participate in a special class 
period which stresses self-governance in carrying out a variety of civic- 
education experiences and projects. The special class, called a commun- 
ity meetings meets for one three-hour period each week, and it begins 
after the first month of the school year. All students take the remainder 
of their courses with the general student body. 

Based on the Carnegie-Mellon project^ the program has five sets of 
goals which serve as the'' . . .basis for structuring an innovative program 
which aims to expand traditional conceptions of civic education: 

1. the development of basic participatory skills; 

2. the development of basic intellectual skills; 
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3. personal (icvoiopnient, including the development of self- 
knowledge. self-esteetn> and personal identity; 

4. uievelopment of the ability to understand democratic valuos 
{cognitive moral development}; and 

5. development of knowledge." 

Again citing from a report from Carnegie-Mellon> '^ ..the social 
studies courses deal with various ways in which individuals are organized 
into groups and examines different forms and functions of government. 
The English course presents literature with three themes — the individ- 
ual>lhe individual in the wider community, and the organization in the 
community." Through their participation in the community-activities 
component of the course, . .students have an opportunity to relate 
*he substantive content from the academic courses to their own needs 
and experiences as members of the civic-education community." 

The CEDP also draws upon the six basic elements for a comprehen- 
sive project that were developed at Carnegie-Mellon. First, a compre- 
hensive civic-education program must extend over several years of 
schooling, for only limited change in development can be expected in a 
one-year program. Second, the program must extend well beyond the 
social studies to include as many aspects of the school program as 
possible. Third, a civic-education program must change not only the 
formal class work but also the hidden or latent curriculum involving the 
total of institutional arrangements. Fourth, a civic-education program 
must include an intensive, long-run,teaci:er-preparation program. Fifths 
the program requires development of new curricular materials which 
provide sequential and cumulative learning experiences reflecting the 
psychological, philosophical, and educational rationale of the program. 
An d finally, a comprehensive program of civic educ^Non must be care- 
fully evaluated. 

Not all of these elements are uniformly attained at Exurbia. For 
example, the CEDP is currently available for only two years. Since the 
program is limited to three hours in the morning sections, it is not clear 
how much impact the program has on the latent curriculum. Student- 
teacher relationships appear to be on a more neariy equal and less formal 
basis in civic-education classes, since teachers do not attempt to main- 
tain as much strong control over all students. Classesfrequently separate 
into smaller work groups, and at times it may seem that chaos reigns. 
Although students do not spend all their working lime on the assigned 
tasks, thebulkofclass time seems to be concerned with completing work 
assignments.Studentsalso appear to develop strong and positive identi- 
fications with their teachers, which carry over into extracurricular 
activities. 

Inftiatton and evolution of the program. The person responsible for 
introducing the now two-year-old Civic Education Developmental Pro- 
gram to Exurbia High School is the current assistant principal for curricu- 
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lum SovcTal y*Mrs ,im> Uv Mended a pre* Mlion gjveii by Professor 
Edwin Fenlon, drredoi oi ihe cjvic educujon pro|eci al Carnegie- 
Molloa He subsequently rnviled Fenton lo visit Fxurbia Hiyh School lo 
conduct a facuHy seminar. As a result oi ihe rnlerest generated by 
Professor fenlon. two Exurbra teachers, one m English and one in social 
studies, were grveii district support to participate in a fideen-week 
te<icher-trdining workshop held at Carnegie-Meflon University during 
the spring semester of 1977. While I here* they were exposed to all aspects 
of ;he project, including the organization o( English and social-studies 
courses^ the use of Kohlberg moral dilemmas as a teaching jnd du^wus- 
sion technique, and (he irr^plementatron of community meetings. They 
also observed the program in action at a number of high schools ^nd 
worked with other student teachers in the modification of curricular 
materials for txurbra High School. 

The Exurbra school board provided funds to refurbish two class- 
roon^s for the large *wOnnmunity meetings. Since the program would not 
us** the* regular English and sodal studies texts, the board also allocated 
$500 for the reproduction of rijrriculum ma'erials. addition, each 
CEDP teacher was given one extra free period during his or her regular 
schedule to be used for planning and coordinating course content and 
schedules. Although I he CEDP rnciudes English, social studies, and phys- 
ical education, nerther the activities nor the curriculum materrals m the 
physical-education section are - ' well integrated into the program as 
English and social studies. 

CbDP rs assigned a three-hour block of time during morning ses- 
sions, "''tu'se hours '^an be used flexibly by the teacher"; ^or any activities 
they deem appropriate so long as they do not extent Ije^ > ^ i the allo- 
cdted periods or intrude on any other aspects of the school schedule, 
T^le primary curriculum materials used in the coursf!s are modifications 
of those developed at Carnegie-Mellon. Most modifications were made 
in the English curriculum, which was found to be too difficult for the 
Exurbra students. 

Initial efforts to recruit students were undertaken m the sprrng of 
1977. a id one of the teachers returned briefly from Carnegre-MeHon to 
assist The students were advised about the program through a descrip- 
tive pamphlet and an introductory asse-Tibly period. In ihe first >^*ar, 
more students enr illed for the course than could be accommodated, a 
phenomenon vhic.i has occurred in each subsequent year, Teachers in 
the program decided who i^ou!d be tyrncci away on the basis of their 
combined judgment as to who would benefit most iiom the program. 

During the first year, a ten-week in-service seminar was offered by 
the CEDP staff toother Exurbia faculty as ^ normal part of each district's 
in-service teacher training program, li was also attended by faculty from 
throe nearby high schools. The intent was not so mucii to recruit new 
teachers to the program as to arouse their interest and support and to 
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i>h<jfO^>om(Mjf ih(*(ivn (HJiKatjonJ>roi^rdfn»echniques. The seminar was 
uniformly fepofU*tl to he MK<**vvful by bolh (he leaders and (he 
attendees* 

During the school year 1979-80* the CEDP is m iis third year of 
operation. The program has undergone 3 number of minor modifka- 
tton^.the n\Ob\ ^significant bem^^iUhango in staffing. The re are now thre€ 
te^Kherv in 'Olved rn the projjram, the director, who teaches English; a 
socicil-vtudios teacher, who jOine<l i\w program m its second year of 
operation, and physic^il-education teacher, a new member of the 
Rxurbia faculty who transferred from a nearby school to work specifically 
in the CEDP program^ having become interested in li through the 
teacher m-serv ice seminar. During thesummerofl979.lhe director and 
thcphysital^education teacher j>articipatc*d in a summer-long seminar at 
CMU, again with district supDort. 

In 1979-80 there were three sections of CEDP, averaging 23 students 
tMch, T<» be eligible for admission lo the CEDP. students must be either in 
tra<k 3 or (rack 4, An honors program is available for civic-education 
students to allow them to get track 4 credit for both the English and 
social-studies courses, A small proportion of exurbia students choose the 
course as an oliHtive-^ almost one hundred of last year's graduating class 
of approximately 500 studentv had been involved in civic education. 

As reported by both project staff and the Exurbia faculty at large, the 
course does not attract the most able students. There is apparently some 
competition among teachers al Exurbra for the more gifted students. 
Some faculty report that they have reservations about the quality of the 
academic work completed in the Civic Education Developmental Pro- 
gram, An example cited was a newspaper produced by the students 
during the academic year 1978-79* Several faculty felt that the paper had 
too many grammatical and technical errors to meet minimum standards 
for a high-school publication, even though they recognized that the 
emphasjs in its production was on process rather than content, 

II was also reported that a few leathers lead their very best students 
away from the CEDP, since some students who had dropped out of the 
program reported to the faculty that it was not sufficient!* challenging, 
Other faculty took a completely neutral stand, believing the program 
should be available for interested students but doing little or nothing to 
oncourage or discourage students from enrolling. Still other faculty 
reported that such procedures as giving small prizes for completing 
homework are not appropriate for the secondary-school !eve,l>;,a^ttlone 
fdcully member mdicated that maintaining control of the |t|j|i^(s in a 
relatively unstructured classroom was too onerous for ^ high-school 
teacher. On the other hand, it was clear that the administration 
anC nost faculty a: Exurbia supported the program and felt that CEDP 
nad obviously he'ped a number of stud^mts. 
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SlutffnK f;*'"H»itifly fxprfssrti positive utlitudes lowjrd CEDP, bul 
ihcif* WtissoiTic dt*j;it*fi#f ihspjnly inenlhusidi^m. Sludcnls roporledlhtil 
mosl reyular classes at Exurbu were boring, but ihey icll llul (he CEDP 
^e^sions were interesting. They indicated tJiat it wjsejsy tuptirticipdte m 
dinu^^ions, eat h student being given ample opportunity and 
entuuijgemvnl to speak out, stmc teachers did not assume J "super- 
visory'* stant e m the classroom, Sitrw slotlt^nts objected strongly to the 
maccurjcy of ti perceptttjn by iheir peors anti (jt ulty that the program 
was not vory drmandtng^t laimmg they spent six tu seven hours per week 
on outside preparation. 

Prospects* The future of the Civic Education Developmental Pro- 
gram at Exurbia High School is very uncertain. The teachers involved in 
the program want to expand jt to a three->earprograrmc correspond to 
the Carnegie-Mellon model, but that ^eoim onlikely . A\ erage t lass si/e 
at Exvitbia High is 38 students, and the average class size in the CtDP is 2i. 
In order to expand the program, additional teacher time woultl have to 
be allot ated to CfDP, causing increased class si/e for olhi^r courses. The 
administration at Exurbia High is conci*rned that the school board will 
impose another redut lion in faculty »ind thereby force the cancellation 
of the CEDP. In Uh i, the f xurbta High administration tame very close to 
withdrawing the program for tfie school year 1979*80, and it was only 
through the persistent efforts of the pnncipat and assistant principal that 
it was possible to keep it alive. 

The fiscal tonsiraints which are affecting; all educational institutions 
mthe nation are present at Exurbia as well Although the CTDP has in the 
past rvteived different types of assistancado mthe school boards it is not 
known whether the board will have the resources available to continue 
support of the program in the future. Given the desire to keep it but the 
uruertainty whii h exists in ine administration, tht;re are no plans al the 
preseni time to t hangeotht^r a^^pectsof the program's goalsr contents, or 
procedures. In fatt, it seems certain that in the lmmedi.*»e future tre- 
mendous efforts will be r^fouired on the part of the administration and 
faf uliy to keep the program intact. 

Evaluation. As staled bv the projettslaff at Carnegie Mellon bnivcr- 
sity, evaluation is the sixth key element in a comprehetibive tivic 
education program, [valuation i^ intend i to assess student progress in 
all five goafs ~ participate ry skills, rntellectuai skillb, personal develop* 
ment. tieinocratir valuer, afid knov/leclgc\ 

F.vaEuation of the ciyfc^i-Vducation piogram at £xurbia High School is 
heavily dependent upOTli^inMruinents and guidance provided by the staff 
at CMU. During the firM and second year of the CtDP, the following; 
evaluation activities were undertaken U) measure dtlamnient of the 
project goals: 

1. Participoiory skills 

The development of skiffs in reading, composition^ and literature 
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Wtis xv^iiiil wilh the a-lcvant Tests of Academit: Progress. These 
paper- jnd-pencil in^ttumefits v^ere administered to all students 
who enrolled iri ciVfC education. iVete^tb wete given in Se;j- 
tember and posttests administefi^d in June. The development of 
sorial studies skills was measured with the Sequential Tests of 
educational Progress fSTEP), form 2A ofSTEP was administered in 
September, and Form 2B was administered in June. In both the 
firsr and second year^ consistent and statistically significant dif* 
ferencet were obberved on these mstruments. 

2. Intellectiia! skiIIs 

A P'apctian lOijic lest was used to assess student transition from 
concrete to formal operational thought, Atl students tn the civic- 
ediication program took the same tests as a pretest and posttest 
instrument each year. Small and s jmotimes inconsistent differ- 
ence* were measured between the pre- and post-adminisJrauons^ 
and tt was not clear what impact participation in the program had 
produced on intell ctual skills as measured with this instrument, 

J. Personal Development 

Two instruments were used to assess students' personal de"'?!- 
oprnent. In both the Mrs* and second Year, students were ran- 
domly divided into two groups. The first group was administered 
the Coopersmilh Self-Esteem Inventory and the remaining stu^ 
dents Took the hotter Sentence Blank Completion Test. Both tests 
were administered a^ pretests and posttests during the first and 
second years. Some gains were detected with these instruments^ 
but the magnitude was disappointing to the CEE5P staff. 

4. Deniocr3(?c values 

The Kohlberg Moral Judgment Interview was used to rr^easure 
student devefopment in this 5rea. Because the adminiMration 
ancjsconngof the interviews is very {tme-cOnsuming, a one-third 
sample was selected '-epresenting sex, race, and ethnic distribu- 
tjonsof all students in the program. The interviews were .idminis- 
(eredonly tothesample. l orm A wis administered in September 
and form 8 administered the same students in June of each 
year Again, small gams in moral-developmem scores were 
observed; average student change in both years was less than 
one-half of one stage on the Kohlberg scale. 

5. Knowledge 

T!*** Cooperative Social -Studies -est for Senior High School 
American History was admmi:teied to measure student ; ogress 
in this aiea. Pretests and posttests ,-'ere administered in both 
years, and Maiisticaliy significant differences were obtained in 
both <idmin<si:iit ions. 
Dur:ng the second year of op£*ration of the Civic Education Devei- 
opmental Program^ there was J total of 11 students taking the program 
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(or second v*^'»' C<iinptirisonsweremacleborweenlhepreteblscoiesin 
Sepleaiberof W7 ,in<Jposnt*sls< ores in June o( 1979 for ihis small group 
of students Statistically significant differences were obtained with the 
Tests of Academic ProgresSi the personal devefop'nent instruments^and 
the Cooperative Social-Studies Test; not for the r'lagetian Logic Test. But 
pefK<tps the mus* dramatic < hanyes were in tlie Kohlberg Moral judg- 
ment Interview. The average student gain was 1.2S stages. 

All instruments were administered to the students by the Exurbia 
High Sc hool staff, and forwarded to Carnegie-Mellon for processing and 
analyzing. Personnel at both Exurbia and Carnegie are most enthusiastic 
about the results obtained thus far, particularl> those from the small 
sample of students who have been in the program for two years. There 
appears to be fairly strong evulenc^* that the imj^act of the CEPD really 
does not occur until students have been exposeil to the program for a 
two-year period. 

Several additional efforts have been made at an assessment of the 
CIDP dining its second Year of operation. Sixty jtems were drawn from 
the citizenship instrument of the National Assessment of Education 
Progress and administered at the end of the year. Finally, a locally 
dcviscsJ wntteh subjective evaluation form was completed by all stu- 
dents in the program during the second year. The students were asked lo 
identifv in their own words the components of the program that they 
found most and least valuable, CEDP staff found these materials useful 
but they did not know how to accomplish further analyses of the stu- 
dents' comments. 

During the 1978-79 school year, the second year of tbe CEDP, an 
intern spent six weeks at the school working with the ogram. The 
intern was a graduate student m education at a nearby state college and 
unc^ertook several tasks related to the CEDP. She compiled a number of 
sociog(ams depicting friendship, leadership, and academic excellence 
networks among Exurbta's civic-education program students. She also 
administered a "locus-of-control" test and reported that no difference 
existed on it between CEDi^ students and a sample of other Exurbia 
sti Ci nts. Although she was a^ked to keep participation records based on 
Classroom observations, >he never finished this task. After completing 
her internship she subrritted a strongly negative formauve evaluation 
report on the CEDP. The staff never perceived her as an evaluator, and 
they were disappo. <itecJ with what they considered a naive assessment of 
the program. 

During the third year of operation of the CEDP, all instruments 
previously administered are again bf*ing used in evaluation activities. 
However* the evaluation design w:jI be expai Hed to include the admin- 
istration of these instruments to a small sample ot Exurbia students who 
have not previously or are not curtently enrolled in the CEDP. Since 
students for the program are self-selectedi the comparison will not 
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iiivolvv t.tntUntu/Vii iissi^jiiniMit {u oxporinierittil and conlrot groups 
Noverllick's^kP \Uv *'xl**nM(jri at {hv cvjKjitlmn to rruJude sludOnls nol 
enrolled in the progrtim tan shed further li^ht on ihe eKeCtiveness and 
rmptu tof the program. In jdditiotK there are currently 1^studentst<iken 
the Ct DP lor th**ir second year, jnd (twill be possible to assess again the 
iinpat t of the program, tL'mpannmhose students v'^hohuve been in it for 
one year with those in the pjogfam for a two-year pefiod* When all 
evulUiiUon injterials have been collettod and aniity/ed after tJ e third 
year ofoperation, a summary report of all evaluation activities is planned 
for submission to the Exurbja School Bo<ird. All involved m the program 
at txurhia High School and Carnegre-Mellon University expect that the 
results of the evaluation provide a convincingly strong reason for 
continuation and perhaps expansion of the program. 

A Values Clarification Program in MidcHy 

The setting* Mrd(rty IS a cor^ munity of 50.000 people^ located on the 
West Coast about iOmiles from a major metropolitan center. For decades, 
It had been a largely *;vhite though ethnically heterogeneousc!ty, but not 
long alter World War H it became attractive to professionals and to 
mmonty families who were moving out from the metropolis, (t is now- 
rJther ^ha^ ply divided into two parts, a working-class section, mostly of 
older residents and still mostly White birt now with a substantial propor- 
tion of Blact and Hispanic families; and a white-colfar section {even 
more heavily White but with a scatf^ring of Black families) which is 
relatively affluent ond tends to be libei I in politics, and which is domi- 
nant jncivic affairs. All told« about 15 per entofthepopulatrionisBIack, 
5 percent HispaniCp and (he rest White of many different ethnic 
groups. 

The city's newspaper^ generally conservative tone, had been 
runntng editorials for some time deploring the "decline of morality." 
Ministers delivered sermons on the same subject. No one suggested that 
this was<i matter for the schools to deal with. However, about five years 
ago a new supenr>tendent arrived ir> Midcity. He shared the concerns 
about morality, but he believed lhat the schools did have an obligation to 
help students deal with moral issues, and afters year or two on the scene 
l^tyf he came to feel thai (he community would be receptive to some action 

^ * / on his part. He decided to initiate a prograiiijyut to move cautiously. 
/ ' The schools. Midciry has two high sc^pfils, each accommodating 

about half its student population of 3,000 hiii(i;ii{Jes 10-12. South High, the 
older and lor a long time the only highscho/ifinthecityjsinthe working- 
< lass section. It is a conventional school l:^tJitding, well kept but showing 
Its age. Th^ staff enjoys considerable seniority and follows conventional 
teaching techniques for the most part. There is general agreement 
among the townspeople and within the school system administration 
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that ihv tc.K Ikts .lie* hij^hiy t onipctcnL Ftir the past ten years or more, 
about twO'lliirdsof ihr siutlerjlshdve gone on to some form of postsec- 
ond<ir> education^ nearly 15 percent o( the seniors attend a county 
vocational school. Students have displayed intense lo>alt> to the school, 
the high proportion returning for 25th reunions js often remarked upon. 

North High School* starving the whoe-collar section* was built less 
than ten years ago — a single-story, cainpus-like plant, carpeted, with 
broad expanses of glass tind movable walls, Itsstaff is younger and more 
experimental, but it has been a stable groopand has won the respect of 
parents and students. The propoftion of graduates going on to college is 
only a little higher than in South High, but North's stodents are more 
I'kely to go to the pre igious institutions. 

Initiation of the program. The supcnnieiident had certain philoso- 
phical convKtions aboot the natore of a mor<il edocatron program. He 
believed that moral edocalion was so important that H should suffosethe 
entire tiirru ulum rather than be restricted to one or two courses on the 
subject He also believed (hat it was improper for the public schools 
to teach 'iny one "brand" of morality, but that the broad goal of instroc- 
lion should be ra^her to help students learn how to make mora! decisions 
for themselves while being *%*eutrar* aboot the content of those deci- 
sions, finally, he beliCved that moral education was so sensitive a topic 
that teachers h.id to be allowed to handle it in their own way. When he 
read about values clarification in one cf the professional journals to 
which he subscribed, it seemed to him that tt could meet all of these 
criteria, and he decided to take steps to have it introduced int o Mi dcitys 
high schools. 

The supeiintendent also had certain pragmatic convictions aboot 
strategies for getting an innovation adopted, the most important of 
which were that an innovation could not succeed if it were imposed 
upon teachers by fiai and that — especially in an area such as moral 
education — it has to pay reasonable attention to community senti- 
ments. Consequently, his first step was to form a committee of teachers^ 
piirents. and students to "explore thequc^stron of the schools' responsi* 
bility with lespeu to education in moral decision makmg." He met with 
the commmee at its fifsl meeting <fnd mentioned that he would be glad 
to arrar;ge for a visit by ^ staff member of the National Humanistic 
education C ^nler, who would discuss with the committee the Center s 
view>» on aitd i^xperience in moral edu uion at the secondary level. His 
choice of the NHCC was. of course, not random, it i^ the center of 
df^velopment and activity for ;he vatues^clarification approach. 

The committee was much impressed by the speaker from NHEC^^nd 
1! did not exploie other approaches to mora! education. In its report » it 
ri!commcndcd that moral education be adopted as a goal for Midnty s 
high schools, and it proposed the following objectives, which drew 
heavily on wording found m values-clarification materials: 
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—to entourjgestudentslo makechoices,and lo make ihem freely; 
— lo help them discover and examine available alternatives when 

faced with choices; 
—to help them weigh alternatives thoughtfully, reflecting on the 

consequences ot tach; 
—to encourage them to consider what it is that they prize and 



—to give them opponL:;iities to make public affirmations of their 



—to encourage them to act, behave, and live in accordance with 
their choices; 

—to help (hem to examine repeated behaviors or patterns in iheir 



The report, which was distributed to all high-school teachers, also pres- 
ented^rnple instructional materialsand a bibliography, whose indebted- 
ness to the^vakjes*cIanfjc.ition literature was again quite clear. The 
committee recommended that the superintendent arrange for a work- 
shop on moral education to be conducted by the NHEC staff and to be 
offered to all high-school teachers but obligatory for none. The superin- 
tendent was quite happy to follow these recommendations. The sums of 
money involved were small enough to be covered by discretionary funds 
he had at his disposal and he saw no need to bring the matter before the 
school board. 

Ther workshop was held the following summer. Twelve teachers 
attended, most of them from English and social studies '»ut one in science 
and one in Spanish. They learned about values clarification and devised 
materials for their own use. They were uniformly enthusiastic about ihe 
experience, and 10 of them said at the end that they intended to devole 
some time to values clarification in their classroom during ihe coming 
year. At their request, a considerable volume of materiaf was purchased 
from NHEC. The superintendent engaged tfle worksflop leader as a 
consultant to be available for phone consultation during the academic 
year; later, he reported that he had had only two calls. 

Evolution and operation of the progiam^ Since the use of values 
clarification wa: voluntary on ihe part of teachers, and since it was not 
confined to any single course, it was difficult to know just how widely it 
was actually beingused. In a memo to the teachers who had attended the 
workshop, the superintendent asked that they file reports at the end of 
the year concernihg their experience. Nine teacl^rs complied, five from 
North High an(! four from South. The reports^inged *rom bare two- 
sentence statements to five-page encomiums* One teacher, who had 
heen teaching a course on American PoIiticjSv^primarily with materials 
Supplied by the Constitutional Rights Founucition, said she had made 
almost daily use of valu<^'> clarification in ordfir to emphasize the connec- 
tions between morality and political decision making. A history teacher 
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spoke of hiivififjrcMrucrun'd <*venthe''cogninve"piirtiof hi& course a&d 
Result of (he introdu< tion oi Viilues (bnftcation, Sev*!rol leacheri c om- 
rnented thai values clarification couki v^ell beextcncJed to ihe elemen- 
tdry grades. 

Ai he was reading the repons, the superiniendeni began lo suspeit 
thai some of ihem were wrriuen onl> to please htm* and he realized m<il 
he had no independenl metiiis of verifying whal was snid in them, (He 
had though! of visiling some cb^Tooms of the iejchers who had 
airended iheworkshup.but he dtd nol wanl toapfK^tUiobetooinsisteni 
on ihe use of values clarification^ and he knew he couid nol even be sure 
when any given leacher was going \o use it,) For this reason, and also 
because of their groat varrabilitv and Ihe difficully of generalizing from 
(hem, he found the reports lo be less useful ihan he had thoughi ihey 
would be. Nevertheless, he continued lo ask for them out of concern 
that to do otherwise might be taken as a sign that he was no longer 
interested. He determined to ieek some help, before the second year 
beg.in, in learning more about what v^js happcfiing in the program and 
what effects it was having. 

The principal at North High seemed to welcome valuesclariftcalion 
in his school more actively than did his counterpart at South High, 
Perhaps because he believed th.it rncreascd student roponsrbilily would 
provide more occasions for the use of values clarification and would 
enhance its effects as wrcll — hut p*^rh*jpshof Jusohr was inclined in this 
direction anyv^ay and values clarification fumistieda pretext — he took 
such steps as eliminating t^all passes and study halls ar d even the fixed 
lunch hours, so that students had to make many more choices than 
they'd had to beforej.KJe consulted with the Student Council more often 
and gave it wider scope for decision making. At his encouragement* the 
Student Council named two of its members to attend meetings of the 
School 8oard. and the> even made occasional presentations at those 
meetings. It aUo formed a Student Court to *'try" minor cases, but riJ 
jurisdiction was vague and no cases were ever brought before it. Perhaps 
stimulated by the principals a'^tions.onf,' of the guidance counselors at 
North High began to use values-clahfica ion techniques in smatl-group 
sessions with students who were having academic difficulties. 

There was tittle overt community reaction to the introduction of 
values clarification, A few parents did protest to the school board over ' 
tho'use of one discussion question that had been suggested in the 
values-clarification materials. It presented students with a hypothetical 
case \r\ which their spouse and their best friend had become attracted to 
each other and asked students to state whether they would prefer that 
the t^'^o continue the r;.ra1ionship secretly, or that they continue the 
relationship but "be honest'* about it. or that the spouse ask for a 
divorce. Some of the parents pointed out that another possible 
preference, Xh^\ the relationship be broken off, was aot mentioned. 
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while others Ji^oed ilidl th<* (ju<*stion was nol even an appropriate one 
for discussion by higli-stho«l students. At the request of the school 
board, ihe principal informed the teacher in whose class the incident 
had occurred that it had been poor judgment to use the question, and 
nothing more was heard dbout it.Thectty^s newspaper never printed an 
editorial congratulating the school System — or criticizing it — for 
dealing with moral issues, nor did the superintendent receive any calls or 
visiis from members ol the clergy. 

The NHEC ran workshops again each of the next two summers^ and 
about ten teachers attended each one. Values clarification seemed to be 
well on the way to becoming a routine part of instruction; and since it 
required only a minimal amount ol funds^ there appeared to be no 
obstacle to that. However, in the middle of the third year, the superin- 
tendent accepted an appointment in another city, and without his per- 
sonal supports the future of the program is uncertain. 

Evaluation* on the superintendent realized that he was not get- 
ting the information he had hoped for from the teachers^ reports, he 
jsked the director of testing to plan and implement a more systematic 
evaluation. The director objected that the evaluation should have been 
designed bvforv the program was put into operation^ and that she had 
little extra time and nostalf todothe work, but she agreed to do the best 
site could. 

Thedirectorof testing quickly discovered that she had been given a 
very difficult task. The report of the teacher-parent-studenC committee 
had said nothing about evaluation; and when the testing director read 
over the goals that wererecommended in the report^ she found that they 
relerred pn manly to classroom processes rather than student outcomes^ 
and she did not have nearly enough resources to permit intensive class- 
room observations. The student behaviors that were mentioned could 
hardly be measured. "How can I tell whether students are considering 
what they prize and cherish'?" Conversations with teachers revealed 
that the problem of evaluation had not been raised in the workshop, 
either, and that the teachers coufd express their own expectations of 
values ( larrficatirn only vaguely^ often in the form of examples rather 
than general statements. A phone call to the NHEC consultant produced 
no help; he advised against the use of paper*and-pencil instruments but 
ered no alternative. 

hile dorng some reading on ihe subject of moral education^ the 
director came across a description ol KohlbergS Moral judgment 
Interview tMll), and she decided to try it. Even though she knew that the 
Mil had not been designed to measure whatever sorts of changes might 
occur through rhe use of values clarification (which after all did not posit 
any developmental stages), it *eemed to her that the intentions of the 
two approaches were sufficiently similar to warrant its use^ and the NHEC 
consultant agreed. By the end of the year, she had managed to arrange 
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half a dozen intorvicws with studc*nlsJn cidsses where the teachers were 
making frequent use* of vjlues clarification. All of (he interviews were 
with North High students. The students' responses struck her as being on 
the whole more ''mature" than she had expected, but she was not sure 
how to interpret that. It might have been attributable to the effects of 
value clarification, but the students may have been that way before any 
exposure to values clarification, or. if they had indeed changed, it might 
have been because of the increased student autonomy at North and not 
because of values clarificdtion at alL Indeed, the seemingly high maturny 
level may have been the result of nothing more than her own low 
expectations of what she would find (she had no frame of reference by 
which to judge what she heard from the students), or it might simply 
have been an erroneous impression, for she found Jt impossible to apply 
the scoring procedure rigorously to the interviews she had done. In any 
event, she was reluctant to draw any inferences from a mere half-dozen 
interviews, and yet she did not have time to do more of them. 

Despite the NKEC consultant's advice, she did try to write some 
paper-and-pencil items, with multiple-choice answers, because it was 
the sort of thing she was familiarwith. But she soon realized that it would 
be all too oasy for students to choose the answer they thought was 
"expected," whatever their 'Veal" <inswer might be. She next made an 
effort to devise some unobtrusive measures. There had been repo'ts of 
students' lockers being broken Into, so she thought that the trend in the 
number of such incidents might reflect the effects (or lack of effects) of 
values clarification. However, the number of reported break-ins per 
week or even per month was too small to show any reliable trend, and 
sh(^ was not sure that all of the break-ins were being reported or that all 
the reports were factual. Moreover, some students told her that, after 
hearing about the oreak-ins. students generally were using their lockers 
less, which would mean that there was less temptation to break into 
them. Another idea she had was to find out how many hours students 
spent doing volunteer work for public -service organizations, and to 
compare the average number of hours spent by students who were and 
were not enrolled in classes where values clarification was being used. 
She asked several teachers to gather such information from their stu- 
dents, but most of the teachers were unenthusiastic about doing it, and 
after a while she stopped making the requests. 

The conversations thp^()ad with teachers in the course of this last 
effort,however,often m^r^^nlightening. Forone thing.she learned that 
only half of the teachers w^io had attended the workshops were making . 
any regular use of valuesroarification techniques. Those who we re using, 
them told herofwhatt|>^ thought their failures and successes had been^ 
and they suggested w^f^ in which the use of the techniques could be 
improved. The testingj^rector fe^t t^at themateriaisfrom these conver- 
sations were the mosj^aluable part of her report to the superintendent. 
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The Idtter.tiflergt^ttiiigpormissron from the testing director, senl a copy 
of the report to the NHEC toristjlt<int for hrs use in preparing the next 
workshop, and the consultant did indeed (ind thai it helped him gain a 
sense of the realities of the program. 

An Actionist Program at John Dewey High School 

The setting. Westmount rs d manufacturing and commercial center 
in the Midwest, wrth a population of 250^000. The city has been stable in 
Size for twodectidesor more, but the proportion of minorities among its 
residents has been growing; its population is now about 20 percent Black 
jnd 5 percent Hispanic, with a substantial number of Southeast Asian 
refugees as wett. A major unit of thestate university is located in the city, 
which also has a long tradition as a cultural center and is the seat of the 
most populous county in the state. It thus has a highly diversified 
economy. 

The school. Among the six high schools in Westmount is John 
Dewey^d 15-year-old. one-story building arranged in a square around a 
courtyard. It was built for a student body of 2,000, but now has an 
enrollment of only 1,500^ because another h'.gh school was recently 
erected to serve part of its former attendance district. The ethnic compo- 
sition of the student body is similar to that of the city as a whole, except 
that theschool accommodates all the Southeast Asian students^ by virtue 
of a multilingual^ multicultural program which it offers on behalf of the 
school System. The faculty of 90 full-time instructors is predominantly 
White, though there are also a few part-time teachers' aides of Asian 
background in the multilingual program. The faculty has an average 
teaching experience of 10 years and 's regarded as competent if tradi- 
tional The principal was appointed to her position seven years ago; she 
had been brought in from outside the system by the then superintend- 
ent^ who urged her to seek out ways of ^'shaking the school up a little/' 
The principal was happy to comply — she was energetic and ambitious 
and had firm convictions about the leadership role of a high-school 
principal 

Initiation of the program. One of the innovations the principal had 
in mind was some form of moral education* She had long believed that 
the schools had badly neglected the affective side of iheir students' 
education and she wanted to do something to strengthen it, without 
being quite sure of what the best method would be, 
'M< Ihe local unit of thesto'e university had a Center for Vouth Action 

^ and Research (CVAR)^ whose director had a national reputation as a 



leader in the development of th '^concept of action learning. He became 
acquainted with the principal oot long after her arrival <n Westmount 
and began to urge upon her he merits of action learning. Getting 
students out into the ''real wo' (d" of the community, he argued^ would 
not only help them learn certain social and technical skills which could 
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not bo kMnivil in ih** iLis%room» bui would also mdke (hem more 
receptive lo cLissruoni UMininf;. when ihey !^*iy how rclevaPi *l <KiUiilly 
was. When he became dvviire of ihe principdls's tometn for moral 
eduoitjon.headdedthiil action learning had the putentidl 4 dev eloping; 
students' moral sensitivities as well because their actions would have 
more seriousLOn!^C(iuenLos(ur other people I lian ib commonly the case 
in the s<hool Westmouni* he pumied oui. had in abund<inLe the kindb 
of community resources thai tould make an action-learning program 
successful 

The CVAR was already involved \vi a few small-scale efforts at other 
sf hools. but the director i^uggested that rtand John Dewey now cooperate 
in a major school wide program. He felt sure that it would be possible to 
obtain a grant for this purpose from a private foundation, a prospect 
which wab attractive lo the principal bccaui^eof the visjbilty and prestige 
that would accompany such a grant. They talked the idea over with the 
superintendent and the lohn Dowey Parents Cooncit and were given 
strong %uppurt for moving ahead, although the pnncipal had l he impres- 
sion thai I he members of the Parents Council were interpreting actron 
learning to nioan primarily job preparation. 

The foundation proposal which the director and the principal wrote 
covered all the possrbjiitres. speakrng of the "potential impact on stu- 
dents' intellectual social, moral pers(>nal and career development," 
The way of achieving these goals was to be to place students "in a reaf 
arena, with rea/ choices and rea/ conseciuences," The proposal called 
for working with six interested teacliers to help them provrde relevant 
aciion-learning opporttjnities to the students in their classes, while a 
maximum of 30 seniors would be permitted to devote their entire sche- 
dule to action learning for one ^eme^ter. The section on evaluation 
referred to the Moral Judgment Interview, the Defining Issues Test/'and 
other app'opriate measures/' without making clear how these would be 
used. The project was given the title REAL (Resources for Education and 
Active Learning), The foundation to which the proposal was submitted 
made a grant of $195,000 to support the project for three years, 

Operationand evolution of the program. A large part of the founda- 
tion grant went to release a teacher for three-quarters of her time lo 
serve as project director and placement coordinator. This proved to be 
insufficient, and in the second year, this teacher was made project 
director full time and another teacher was released for half time to help 
in locating placement sjtes. The director was responsible for thegroupof 
seniors who were engaged in Project REAL full time, and she was also 
ultimately responsible for finding placements for the other studc*nts who 
were involved in action lc*arning only as pari of one of the courses they 
were takings However, her half-time assistant, the CVAR director and his 
staff, the participating teachers, and indeed the students themselves 
found some of the action-lea^ ning placements* Both the CVAR director 
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and tho IVujc< I K( Al <liri*<tor mot with the participating teachers as a 
group 4it tlv* beginning of catfi semester and consulted with them 
individually from time to time. 

Finding sujtable placements for action learning proved to be the 
program^ chief problem. The director-coordinator wanted to ''match" 
OdLh student with a suitable actton -learning site, but she gradually real- 
ized that there were no clear criteria for what a "good match" was. 
furthermore, whenever she received an offer from a site to accommo- 
dated student, ^he found herself trymg to persuade some student to take 
advantage of it rather than having it lost to the program project. At first, 
all of the placements were with governmental agencies or nonprofit 
organizations — a veterans* hospital, a county nursing home, the city 
council, several museums, the elementary schools, the Red Cross and 
the V*s — but by the beginning of the second year that restriction was 
dropped. It was difficult to argue that, so far as benefits to a student were 
( unterned, providing services in a county nursing home was different 
ffurn pruvidifig them in a proprietary nursing home, or that helping out 
rn a museum gift shop was different from helping out in a gift shop that 
was noi locafod in a museum. 

(Jy the beginning of the iliird year, it became apparent that there was 
a "core'* of half a dozen sites that could be relied on to provide place- 
ments for eight or ten students every year; the rest ofthe sites stayed with 
the program for a year or two and then had to be replaced. Thus, a great 
deal of time continued to be spent in finding suitable placements. The 
uncertainties were especially troublesome for the seniors who were 
engaged in Project REAI full time. The half-time coordinator who was 
added the second year was a former Outward Bound instructor, and he 
filled part ofthe gap by organizing a three-week trip to a nearby national 
park as part of the schedule for those full-time students who were 
interested. This quickly became one of the most popular parts of the 
program. On the other hand, it also became the target of disparaging 
remarks from several teachers who believed that Project REAL was 
undermrning the importance of classroom learning. They used the 
image of a '*bunch of kids running around the countryside" to criticize 
^he entire program, even though the coordinator made a serious effort 
to emphasize the learning aspects of the trip — e.g., by giving the 
students responsibility for making detailed plans before leaving, and by 
bringing them together for a half-day discussion when it was over. 

Part of the problem in finding and keeping suitable placements lay 
in maintaining good relationships with the adult at the site who was 
responsible for the students' activities there, ft was usually through (he 
interest and cooperation of some individual that a site became available 
to the program, and as long as that individual was there and kept his or 
hennterestpthe sitewould remain available. Sometimes, however, these 
people would teavefor other employment, or would be disappointed by 
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the students' w<irk or rrljjbility. or vvould find that they did not have 
enough lime lo demote to thf^ student and in such cases thr site would 
usually drop oul of the program. The director had intended to vibil every 
placemenl site and talk to the supervisor (here at leas.1 once a ye^r. but 
there was not nearly enough lime for that. She did send a one-pdge flyer 
aboul the pioject to the supervisors when they first jojned it; but it sajd 
litlle about what the school expected of them (the director herself was 
not sure what the expectations were). The Hyer did not mention the 
moral-educatibn objectives at all, because the director could riot devise 
a way of stating them without sounding pretentious. From talking to 
students, the director learned that the supervisors interpreted their role 
in quite different ways, especially in terms of the amount of explicit 
instruction they gave tothestudents* but that by and large they tended to 
emphasize narrowly relevant job skills. The lack of adequate communi- 
cations with the supervisors remained one of the director s major dissa- 
tisfactions with rhe project. 

Students' activities at the placement sites varied widely. Sometimes 
they were put to work at routine tasks and were essentially like cheap, 
unskilled labo'. In other places, they were given duties that they lacked 
either the skill or the time to perform. At a few places, there really was 
nothing for the student to do. At the suggestion of the director, some of 
the teachers gave their Project REAL students assignments to be carried 
out at their olacement sites, such as developing an organization chart or 
describing the decision-making process, but students complained that it 
was difficult for them to get access to the needed information and that 
sometimes carrying out the assignments Interfered with meeting their 
work responsibilities. Another problem was that It was rately possible to 
place more than one student at a site» and as a result students sometimes 
said they felt "isolated." Nevertheless* most students enjoyed their 
placement activities and felt that most of the time they were doing 
interesting things that were useful to themselves and others. 

Getting students to the placement sites and back was another prob- 
lem. Soon after the project began, the director started getting com- 
plaints from other teachers that Project REAL students we»e missing too 
much class time She was then able to get authorization to use some of 
the grant funds to buy a van and Mre a school-bus driver to use it to 
transport students. That worked reasonably well, but when the founda- 
tion grant expired at the end of three years, it was no longer financially 
feasible. The students then had to get to and from the placement sites 
themselves* and that created several difficulties: It meant that students 
were again out of school for more hours, that sometimes they missed 
appointments, and that some placement sites had to be dropped 
because they were inaccessible b> public transportation and many stu- 
dents did not have use of a car. 
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Tht' iri-s(litK>l vuic of tlio program was never fully developed. The 
proposal sdid thot all of the participating students would be brought 
together once a week to discuss moral and interpersonal problems that 
may have arisen during the Project REAL activities, but scheduling diffi- 
culties made that impossible for those students who were participating 
only as part of a course. The full-time seniors did meet regularly* but the 
sessions turned out to be let.> protiuctive than had been thought. The 
students' pitjcements and experiences were so varied that it was difficult 
fonhem to understand oneanothersaccounts without lengthy descrip- 
tions ^ which no one was interested in hearing. Even when ^ problem 
was raised for discussion, thedirector* who presided at these meetings, 
did not know how to handle it or what to suggest. When scheduling 
difficulties began to interfere with these meetings, too, shegradually let 
them peter out. However, she did maintain a one-week "orientation" 
seoion for the seniors at the beginning of each semester, before the 
students began their outside placements; at these sessions, the director 
talked to thern ^ind with them obout what to expect, what their obliga- 
ctons were* and what to look out for. Some students, impatient to get out 
into ch<? ' r<?al world/' complained that these orientation sessions took 
too much ciine. 

Despite all the problems and shortcomings, Project REAL appeared 
to be very popular with scudents and with parents. At meetings of the 
school board ^nd parents groups* the principal occasionally found that 
she had to remind people of thevalue of conventional classroom activity 
— that there were* after all, many important things that cou)d not be 
learned at any possible combination of placement site;. Not only were 
there more students at Dewey wanting to participate in the program than 
could be accommodates, but students from other schools were also 
seeking to enrolt. For a while, the principal at Dewey tried to Include 
them, but the staff objected. Theprincipal suggested to her counterparts 
at other schoojs that they contribute to the administrative costs of the 
program; some did. while others responded by refusing to allow their 
students to participate any longer. 

When nefoundation grant expired, Projec^ ^EALwas kept in opera- 
tion with the school district's own funds for a year. On the basis of the 
experience with the project* theschool then applied for and received a 
grant under the federal Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act, which allowed it to keep the part-time component of the project iri 
operation. To qialify for the grant, however, the project had to be 
presented as one whose explicit objective was career preparation. The 
principal experienced a twinge of disappointment at this transformation, 
since hef original goal had been one of moral education, but she was 
convinced chat not only had she brought an innovation to theschool 
one that surely was useful in its own right— but also that, as a byproduct 
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of iheir expenonu* in IVojod REAL and its successor, students woulu 
gain in mordl scnsilivity. 

Evaluation* Among her ol her duties, the project direclor was sup- 
posed to conduct the evaluation sludes ihat were promjsed in the 
proposal The CVAR director assigned a graduale studeni to help her. 
During the first year, ihe project director had little timefoi this aspect of 
her job. Participating students ivere told to keep a journtil of events at 
their placement sites and reflections about them, and they were to turn 
this J n, together with a self-evaluation oftheirparticipation.attheendof 
the semester* The projecl director glanced at them bul wasn't sure v. hat 
to do with them or how to evaluate them; they remained in her desk 
drawer, but believing thflt she would have inore time to sludy them in 
the second year, she asked students again to keep journals and write 
self-evaluations. The graduatestuclent had meanwhile administered the 
Moral Judgment Interview to a few Project REAL students, but ^ney 
complained that it seemed irrelevant and it was dropped. 

Durjng ihe second year, the project director, together with the 
graduate student, made more extensive efforts at collecting evaluative 
evidence. They devised a rating form to be completed by teachers, in 
which the latter were asked to ratethe students in their classes on such 
characteristics as ''sense of responsibility'* and "consideration for oth- 
ers/* They asked the teachers parlicipating in Project REAL to fill out 
these forms for each of theirstudents toward the end of the term, and 
they compared the ratings given to project students with the ratings 
given to students fn the same classes who had not taken part fn the 
project. There did not seem to be any differences, although the graduate 
student pointed out lhat this was not a valid measure of project effects 
sincetherewere no comparable ratings for thestudents at the beginning 
of the semester. The project director was cer*ain that teachers would 
balk at filling ouuheseformstwiceeach lerm,at the beginning and at the 
end, so in the third year they asked teachers whether students "showed 
more responsibility at the end of 'he term than they did at the *jegin- 
ning/* They were not at all sure that teachers could recall such things 
accurately, but m any events there were again no differences between 
theratingsgiven to partKipating and nonparticipating students. A similar 
questionnaire sent to parents produced similar results. 

During the second year, they also administered the Defining Issues 
Tesi to all seniors who were enrolled in Project REAL full time in the first 
semester, to all the students in a senior English class which was *"oncen- 
tratingon literary worksdealing with issues of wealth and poverty, and to 
a senior class in Problems in Democracy.Again, there appeared to be no 
difference, though once more there was no measure of a ny change that 
might have taken place. 

In the end, the project director found that the most convincing 
evidence came from conversations with the participating students. Even 
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though ihcy w(*r*» }uipha/cird tind unstructured* (here was a consistent 
and tonspituous dbscntc of diiy references lo, or even perceptions of, 
the moral dimensions of their placement activities. The students talked 
about their activities almost entirely in terms of the skills they were 
learning and the attitudes they were acquiring toward particular kinds of 
jobs and kinds of workplaces. When this began to become clear, she 
went back to the student:*' journals to read them more carefully* and she 
found that 1 hey confirmed this impression, tndeed, when she re-read the 
original proposal, ^^he realized that this point of view might even have 
been rmplicit in the project from the very start, in its emphasis on the 
workplace as the "real world/' By virtue of this accumulation of various 
sorts of clues, even though no one of ihem was conclusive, she felt 
confident in concluding her evaluation report by saying that mora' 
growth could not be counted on to occur as a byproduct of oih&r 
activities, A program whose goal is moral growth must deal with moral 
issues explicitly and directly, 

A Rationalist Program at Central City High School 

The setting* The community served by Central City High School is 
near the downtown business and financial districtof a large mid- Atlantic 
urban complex. The neighborhood was socially heterogeneous until the 
mid-1960s, when it began a radical transformation. The substantially 
White, ethnic, working-class population moved to suburban areas, and 
the community became more sharply divided along racial and economic 
dimensions. There is now a large minority population living in a public 
housing project loc^rc'd approximately two miles from Central High* 
Construction at the project started in the late 1940s, and there are now 
more than a dozen high-rise buildings in the area, some of which have 
deter'orated so badly that they are no longer habitable. The project has 
been the site of a number of racial incidents in recent years, including 
battles with the city police and >niping attacks. Local taxi drivers are leery 
of driving to the project even in daylight hours. 

Approximately 50 percent of the current students at Central come 
from the housing project. Much of the original neighborhood^ which 
has undergone substantial urban renewal, is now populated with pri* 
marily White, affluent executive and professional residents who work in 
center-city. The urban renewal, which escalated the price of housing 
beyond the meansof the former working-class occupants, contributed to 
their exodus to the suburban areas. Some refurbished apartments, 
houses, and new condominiums in the Central City High School 
neighborhood are now selling in excess of several hundred thousand 
dollars. In addition, a recently court-ordered busing program to br ng 
about racial balance throughout the citv school system has produced 
further White flight to the suburbs, 
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The pcircms in iho rtow affluent neighborhood have younger chil- 
dren, and there is ii resurgence of activity among this group for 
improving ihe local public elementary schools. However, these efforts 
have focused on/y on ihe elementary schools, (here is no organized 
constituency of secondary school students' parents to take an active 
interest in Centrals* programs. 

The school Corresponding to the recent transforrr.ation of the 
neighborhood, Central High School has also undergone substantial 
changes. In the mid-1960s at its peak enrollment, there were over 3,000 
students, and approximately 30 percent came from White, working-class 
families. In the current school year, there are only 930 students, and 
almost all are minority-group members who live either rn the housing 
project o*- other local, sub-standard housing. Sixty-five percent of the 
students are Black and 30 percent are Spanish-speaking; but the staff < 
almost 100 percent White, The decline in enrollment and the change in 
racial composition of the student population are attributable in large 
measure to bath the urban renewal and the subsequent White exodus. 

Central is considered one of several "problem high schools" in the 
city school district. Because the sale and use of drugs are commonplace 
occurrences within the school building and students and teachers have 
been the victims of violent attacks, police officers are regularly assigned 
to duty at the school, and patrol cars are in evidence throughout the 
neighborhood to prevent or control disturbances. 

The school has a high drop-out rate. The entering ninth-grade class 
averages 300 students, but only about 60 seniors graduate each year. In 
addition to students dropping out upon reaching the maxinium school 
age, there isalsoa high transfer rate as residents escape the deteriorating 
conditions at the housing project. Despite the transformation in the 
neighborhood and the changes in the student bodyatCentralMhestaff 
has remained comparatively stable. As the enrollment declined, the 
number of staff also diminished, but primarily as a result of the decision 
not to replace transfers and retirements. There are currently 70 faculty at 
Central, 

The academic program is organized into six departments: science- 
mathematics, English, bilingual studies, business and vocational studies, 
physical education, and <he social sciences (which include history, art, 
and mu^ic). The course under consideration here, Law and Society, is an 
eleaive in tho social-sciences department. 

The program — Law and Society, With financial support from Title 
IV-Cof the Elementary and Secondary Education Act as administered by 
the State Board of Education and the city school board, the Law and 
Society course was initiated in the 1975-76 academic year. The basic 
structure, goals, and core curricula materials are identical for both experi- 
mental and control groups, but course activities are significantly 
en hanced in the experimental group. The course consists of six sections 




— three oxpcnnrn'ritiil groups and three control groups. Approximately 
$30,000 are expended each year in the experimental sections for addi- 
tional curriculum materidls, field trips secretarial support, and time in 
the program director's schedule for planning and evaluating class 
activities. 

The original grant proposal included the following statement of 
goals: 

Interested students in grades 10, 11. and 12 will be enrolled in 
experimental and control sections of the law and Society 
course at Central High School After 39 weeks of treatment, 
students in the experimental section will increase their knowl- 
edge significantly (alpha ,05) when compared to the control 
group as ascertained by a pre-and posttest of law knowledge. 

The explicit intent of the program, then, is to produce cognitive 
changes J n students. There was no statement to the effect thai students 
would be more likely to adopt more positive attitudes toward self or 
toward legal agencievor less likely to become involved in d'iviant behav- 
ior as a con sequence of participation in the experimental sections, but it 
doL'S seem clear from discussions with program staff and from the mate- 
rials used in the course that there is an implicit goal that students who 
participate in the additional activities of the experimental sections wilt 
experience positive atti^udinal ch;)nges and also achieve higher proba- 
bility of becoming law-abiding citizens. In discussing the program, 
teachers and administrators frequently claim with a great deal of pride 
that they can clearly recognize dramatic enhancements in positive self- 
concept and consistent shifts toward more favorable and supportive 
views of law enforcement agencies and personnel. Staff at Central High 
School are confident that these attitudinal changes will result in reduced 
incidence of future delinquent and criminal behaviors. 

An additional implicit goal is derived from thefactthav the project is 
Supported by the Elementary and Secondary School Education Act, If at 
rhe end of the grant period it is demonstrated that students in the 
experimental group show evidence of "statistically significant differ- 
ences" in legal knowledge compared with the control group, the pro- 
(?ram can be "validated" and thereby adopted for statewide dissemina ^ 
uon. In practice, this means that the project director would be released 
ifom ail teaching responsibilities for a one-year period to conduct 
jn-service training throughout the state for similar law courses in other 
school systems. 

The major activities to meet tiie program's goals consist of the 
following: 

1, A teacher trained in the use of law-related curriculum materials 
and teaching strategies instructs tn the experimental law classes 
that meet 40 minutes pel day for 39 weeks. Units covered include 




criminal law, civil law, and student rights and responsibilities. 

2. Students interact with resource personnel from local criminal- 
justice agencies including police officers, prosecutors, judges, 
defense attorneys, and correctional officers. These interactions 
usually consist of a day-long visit by a student who "follows an 
adult'svvorkingday"and has an opportunity togain some insight 
into routine activities. 

3. Students participate in field experiences at local criminal-justice 
agencies induding police departments, juvenile detention cen- 
ters, courts, and prisons. Small groups of students^ usually four to 
six, make field trips to particular agencies. They are usually given 
a tour of the entire facility and have an opportunity to observe 
the normal activities in each agency* 

4. Students participate in 10 workshops. Topics include school vio- 
lence and vandalism, juvenile delinquency, police procedures, 
trial procedures, and incarceratk)n. The workshops are jointly 
planned and led by both teachers and students. They are usually 
convened as after-school activities and frequently involve the use 
of audiovisual materials, simulations, games, and presentations 
by adults fiom local criminal-justice agencies. 

In addition, students participate in the following activities: 

1. conducting classroom mock triah, 

2. producing a law-related newspaper, 

3. organizing and hosting workshopsforotherhigh^school students, 
4* interacting with adults and students in school and community 

organizations, 

5. engaging in peer- and cross-age teaching activities, conducting 
lessons and activities for students at the high^, middle^, and 
elementary-school levels, 

6. attending workshops to be exposed to various teachingstrategies 
(i.e., role playing, use of simulations, etc.), and 

7. preparing learningpacketson various law-related topics that may 
be used by other students. 

Class size is a difficult statisticto cite for the L. .wand Society course, 
because student enrollment in all courses at Central City High decreases 
substantially astheacademicyear progresses. A large number of Central 
students dropout of school as soon as they reach the age of 16; others 
seek alternate programs. The typical junior or senior class starts in the fall 
with 35 students enrolled. By the end of thi. school year, there are usually 
only 20 students still formally enrolled in the course, and somewhere 
between 15 and 16 regulariy attend class. 

The primary texts used in the Law and Society course are two books 
on civil and criminal lawproduced by theConstitutional Rights Founda- 
tion, based in Los Angeles. CRF is a nonprofit, legal-education organiza- 
tion established in 1972. The various programs of CRF introduce legal 




studies in publK and privdic' schools throughout thp nation, primarily at 
the secondary level. CR\ programs develop and disseminate teaching 
materials to support law and education curricula. In addition, the staff 
provide training for teachers and technical assistance in program opera- 
tions. The materials include textbooks on criminal and civil justice, 
npwsletters, teacher manuals, and simulation and games. Although the 
program began in southern California, it has spread throughout the 
country, and there are several regional offices in the Midwest and on the 
East Coast, 

By the time they complete the course^ students in both the experi- 
mental and control sections are supposed to have read most of the 
material in the two primary texts. The experimental sections have acc ss 
to a variety of other materials, some of which come from the Constitu- 
tional Rights Foundation and some from other sources, such as Prentice- 
Hall, Guidance Associates, Scholastic Book Services, Social Studies 
School Service, and others listed in the American Bar Association catalog 
oi instructional materials for law-related education. Teachers in both the 
experimental and control sections use local newspapers to supplement 
these materials. 

Students are required to complete three social-studies courses to 
meet graduation reruirements at Central, and two of these courses mU5t 
be in United States history. The law course is the most popular 
elective, and 80 to 85 percent of each graduating class have taken the 
course at some point. Since the course is optional, the lUdents are 
self-selected^ but their assignment to the experimental or control sec- 
tions is made by the central scheduling office for the entire city school 
system. Neither students nor teachers have any input to this assignment 
process. The students indicate in the spring of each year their choices of 
courses for the subsequent academic year. These choices are then fed 
into a computerprogram which makesall section assignments, The main 
considerations in assignment are scheduling problems. In the absence of 
any detailed knowledge of the course scheduling algorithm^ the pro- 
gram staff assume that randomized assignment is accomplished through 
this process. Several years ago, a comparison of reading scores between 
experimental and contrr>l groups by sex and race revealed minor differ- 
ences. Whether there dre any other systematic biases in assignment Is 
Unknown and, furthermore, beyond the control of the program staff. 
Given the fact that potential schedule conflict is the primary criterion in 
assignment of students to the experimental a.id control sections, it is 
quite likely that the pattern? of other courses which students are taking 
are related to the assignment. If so^ serious biases might creep into what 
is otherwise accepted as a randomized procedure, and individual differ- 
ences rnight be more st, ongly related to the pattern of academic courses 
in which students enroll rather than any activities in the experimental 
sections. 
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The Low iirxl Socjoty (ourst? enjoys a greal deal of support from the 
administration, faculty, <ind students. Among the Jotter, it has the reputa- 
tion of being an interesting course as opposed to.. lany others which are 
considered dull ^nd routine. Furthermore, the experimental sections of 
the course can earn even stronger support. Students <ind faculty alike 
realize that they are engaged in a variety of unusual out-of-school 
activities, hence the students express a strong interest in the experimen- 
tal group. All students in the Law and So :ety course are apparently 
highly regarded by their fellow students, faculty, and the administration. 
One of the students in the e;(perimental section attained considerable 
recognition for winning a city-wide public speaking contest. The mayor 
presented the first-place prize> and the event was covered in the daily 
newspapers. The faculty were particularly proud of this student, who was 
apparently somewhat shy and withdrawn before becoming involved in 
the course. 

The faculty, wrt:* very few exceptions, tends to support the course. 
Problems occur only when students begin to miss too many other chsses 
as a result of their visits to outside agencies. 

Five teachers at Central City High School have been involved rn 
teaching experimental and control sections since the beginning of the 
program. Three of these teachers have received training in the use of 
curriculum materials and the conduct of course-related activities from 
staff members of the Constitutional Rights Foundation. In-service ^^ork- 
shops have been conducted regularly over the past several years. The 
workshops have also been attended by the chair of the social science 
department and the assistant principal in charge of curriculum. During 
the current year, the CRF staff i& offering an intensive three-week work- 
shop with sessions twice a week. The workshops are attended by person- 
nel from Central as well as from other high schools in the area. 

initiation and evolution oftheprogram^The LawandSociety course 
had been approved by the Central City school board in 1974 as an 
elective for all high schools throughout the city, and for several succes- 
sive summers the board offered a series of training workshops designed 
to instruct teachers in appropriate content and teaching strategies. Sev- 
eral Central High teachers attended the workshops, and the course was 
established at Central in the 1975-76 academic year. Since its inception, 
there have always been six sections of the course taught each year 

Central faculty members prepared an application forfunds from the 
ESEA Title IV-C program to support the activities of the new course, and 
although the proposal was prepared in a short period of time, it was 
approved after only minor revisions. Once funds became available, the 
sections were divided into the experimental and control groupSf and 
funds were used to support the additional activities of the experimental 
sections. 
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A major c liiuigo <h< urred in the program during the second year^ 
when a Student Action Croup (SAC) was created to assist in program 
development and to participate in community activities. Most of the 
Mudents m SAC are drawn from the experimental sections, but member- 
ship IS open to students in the control section at Central as well as to 
other students throughout the city. The group receives its primary direc- 
tion from the project director *it Central with assistance from the nearby 
CRF staff, SAC recently completed its first major project, puolication of a 
manual listing the local social agencies which provide services for teen- 
agers With law-related problems. The manual covered such topics as 
birth control, pregnancy,child abuse, drug abuse, inco-ne tax assistance, 
labor laws, legal aid. runawaysi suspension from school rape, criminal 
victimuaiion, and voting. The students contacted all relevant agencies in 
the City, gathered information on their services, and produced a 20-page 
m*inual which was subsequently distributed to all high-school students 
in the city, 

Mony members of SAC intend to keep the group together to work 
on new projects. One participant describes the group as "our family 
away from home," The students have a great deal of affection for one 
another and draw emotional support from their joint activities. 

Future of the program. The program is now in its fifth year of 
operation. If rt can be demonstrated in the evaluation that students show 
evidence of statistically significant differences in legal knowledge when 
compared to the control group, the program will be accepted for state- 
wide dissemination. The program director and facult/ would like to see 
the course validated by the state, but they are aware of the need to 
modify both course and content and activities to meet local needs before 
It could be used effectively in other urban and rural areas. For example, 
appropriate new networks of community resource organizations and 
personnel would have to be developed in each locale. 

There is legitimate concern on the part of the programstaff as well as 
the district school office that the pro^jram will not be validated because 
of methodological difficulties in the evaluation. Responsibility for the 
evaluation was assigned to the city school board, and the evaluation 
portion of the budget was maintained by the board office, A faculty 
member from a local university was hired as a consultant to conduct the 
evaluation, but his effortsand assistance were minimal. Despite repeated 
efforts on the part of the program staff, the consultant has never yet 
visited Central High School, He has issued instructions for data- 
collection activities by telephone, and he did not complete al| of the 
analyses promisea or submit a final report. 

Should the project be validated by the state board of education^ it 
will continue to be an elective at Central City High School, However, 
without a continuation of the grant, the experimen'^l and control sec- 
tions component of the course will be dropped. The additional financial 
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support for out of class activities which distinguish the experimental 
from the control sections will undoubtedly be severely curtailed. Given 
the methodologicalproblems perceived by the state board of educatior 
and the expectation that continuingfiscal constraints will plague the city 
school system^ it appears unlikely that the project will continue to 
receive additional grant support. This is, of course^ a source of great 
disappointment to both Central's staff and the CRF staff. 

Evaluation. With the assistance from the staff of CRF, a number of 
evauation efforts have been undertaken, A number of data collection 
aaivities have been undertaken each year^ the most extensive being in 
1978-79, All students then participating in the program were given four 
different instruments as both premeasurements and postmeasurements: 

1, a cognitive multjple^choice test to measure student knowledj^e, 
comprehension, and understanding of the legal and justice 
systems; 

2, the Defining Issues Test developec by James Rest to measure 
students^ level of rroral development; 

3, a semantic differential test to measure student attitudes regard- 
ing selected aspects of the criminal-justice system; 

4, individual interviewswithasampleofstudents in both the exper- 
imental and control sections to solicit their views regarding the 
course, law enforcement agencies, and, more generally^ the 
criminal-justice system, 

A classroom observation schedule was also developed by the eval- 
ation consultant, A number of process measures were taken during the 
school year; 

1, a data gathering system that provided weekly classroom observa- 
tions; 

2, field-experience/classroom-vjsit checklists to determine attitudes 
toward a particular group, agency, or Institution within the jus- 
ticesystem; and 

3, peer-teaching questionnaires to evaluate the peer*teaching 
experience from the perspective of both the peer teacher and 
the peer student. 

Data were collected from teacher? in the program to obtain their 
views concerning progress within each instructional unit of the curricu- 
lum. In addition, a standard instrument was administered to gain their 
appraisals of each in-service teacher-training session. 

All these materials were collected under the supervision of the 
universjtyconsultant, Unfortunately>the data were never fully analyzed, 
A confidential final report was submitted to the CRF staff but was not 
circulated among Central City High School faculty or administration, A 
brief summary provided the follov/ing results: 

1, Students demonstrated a significant gain in knowledge of 
criminal-justice agencies and procedures. The most notable gain 



occurred during the first semester, with little additional improve- 
ment m the second semester. There were no meaningful differ- 
ences between experimental and control groups. 

2. Results on the Defining Issues Tests were similar to those on the 
knowledge test. All students showed differences in prenieasures 
and postmeasureSi There were nosignificant differences between 
experimental and control groups. 

3. The student attitude assessment, which was not included as a part 
of the formal evaluation design required by the grant, demon- 
strated a slight increase in positive attitudes in the experimental 
group and no differences in premeasures and postmeasures 
among the control group. 

No systematic anaiyses were made of the observation and interview 
data, nor of the information collected from teachers. The results of the 
evaluation are at best inconclusive. Due to the fact that the program has 
received minimal support in evaluation from the school board and the 
university consultant, there is a great deal of dissatisfaction among the 
faculty and administration at Central. Programstaff is convinced that the 
law course and, particularly, the extended activities associated with the 
experimental group, aredoing a great deal to help the students, and the 
staff is extremely frustrated by its inability to provide quantitative evi- 
dence to support this assertion. 
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Appendix B 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Alkin, MX. Evaluation comment. Los Angeles, CA: Center for the 
Study of Evaluation, 1969. Pp. 2-7. 

Proposesa model for evaluation research which focuses on decision 
making including five major components: needs assessment^ pro* 
gram planning> implementation of evaluation, progress evaluation> 
and outcome evaluation. 

Alston, W.P. Comments on Kohlberg's "From is to ought." In T, 
Mischel (Ed.), Cognitive development and epistemology. NY: Aca- 
demic Press, 1971. Pp. 269*284. 

Argues that KoKlberg fails to prove his claim that the empirical 
stages of moral development also represent a progression toward 
higher levels of morality* 

Beck, C.J SullivanjE,, Bradley J. , McCoy, N*,&Pag!usio,S. The reflecN've 
approach in values education: The moral education project* year 3. 
Toronto: Ontario Institute of Studies in Education, 1976. 
Advocates the "reflective approach" in values education^ by wh/ch 
students are stimulated to make inquirieswith the goals of helping 
them examine their values for consistency with each other and with 
the means being used to achieve them and apply their values con- 
sciously and accurately. 
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Beck, C^Sultiv4in.C.,& Taylor, N. Stimulating transition to postconven- 
tional morality: The Pickering High School study, ^nferchange, 1972^ 
3, 4, 28-37. 

Describes an experimental ethics course in a Canadian high school. 
Topics in ethics were discussed twice a week for four months, and 
the results were measured by stage changes on the Kohlberg scale. 
Not until a year after the end of the course did the experimental 
students show higher stage positions than the control students. 

Bennett, W.)., & Delattre, t.J. Moral education in the schools. The 
Public tnteresu 1978, 50 (Winter), 8V98. 

A severe criticism of both values clarification and cognitive-moral 
development, using selected examples from their respective 
instructional materials to argue that they have the effect of covertly 
persuading students to accept extremely unappealing principles* 

Beyer, B.K. Conductingmoraldiscussionsin the classroom. In P. Scharf 
{Ed.), Readings /n mora/educafion. Minneapolis: Winston, 1978. Pp. 
62-75. (Reprinted from Social fc/ucation, 1976.) 

Specific suggestions on how teachers can use moral dilemmas t^^ 
engage student:; in a discussion of moral issues within a Kohlberg ian 
framework. Although the goal is lo raisestudents' leve) of reasonfng 
to a higher stage, fails to discuss the criteria of "good" or "better" 
reasoning. 

Brickell^ H.M. Needed: Instruments as good as our eyes, foumai of 
Career Education, 1976, 2, 3, 56*66. 

Proposes "field-based test development^ — the preparation of 
measures of learning (both cognitive and affective) on the basis of 
classroom observations ofwhat students actually appearto be learn- 
ing rather than on the basis of formally stated goafs. An interesting 
supplement to conventional procedures^ but does not specify how 
observers can tell what students do "appear" to be learning. 

Bronfenbrenner^ U. Two worlds of childhood: U.S. and U.S.S.R. NY: 
Russell Sage, 1970. 

The first comprehensive discussion of the consequencesof differen- 
tial child rearing patterns in the U.5.S.R. and the U.S. 

Broudy^ H.S. Mora //citizenship education: Potentia/s and //mirations. 
Philadelphia: Research for Setter Schools, 1977. (Occassional Paper 
No. 3.) 

Calls for a program of moral/citizenship education consisting of two 
"strands": "practice in moral problem-solving" and "knowledge 
about values." Warns that such a program cannot be expected to 
bring about great chang::j in behavior, because too many other 
factors affect conduct in ny)rally problematic situations. 
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Butts, K.F. The revival of civtc /earning: A rationale for citizenst^ip 
education in Amertcamcfyook. [Bloomingtonj IN): Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational Foundation, i980. 

Reviews the development of the concept of "citizenship" from 
ancient times to the present, and the theory and practice of "civic 
education'' in the U.S. since the Revolution. Describes briefly some 
of the educational programs pointing towarda recent revival of civic 
education, and con< 'ues with a personalized statement of the 
moral principles whtcn should undergird the political system and 
education for it in a democratic society. 

Campbell D.T., & Stanley, ].C. Experimental and quasi-experimental 
designs for research on teaching. In N.L. Cage (Ed.), Handbook of 
research in teaching. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1973. Pp. 171-246. 
This essay is the classic and still most comprehensive statement on 
experimental and quasi-expenmental designs. 

Caro, F.C. Evaluation research: An overview. In F.C. Caro (Ed.), /head- 
ings in evaluation research (2nd ed.). NY: Russell Sage, 1977. ^p. 
3-30. 

Offers a comprehensive overview of the field that unifies widely 
scattered material on evaluation research, history, and methods. 
Including over a dozen case studies of evaluation research projects. 

Christenson, R.M. McCuffey's ghost and moral education today. Ph/ 
Delia Kappan, 1977, 58, 10, 737-742. 

A well-reasoned defense of the proposition that the schools should 
engage in moral education. Presents a list of 20 values which "we can 
all accept," and urges »hat thoy be taught through "a revival of the 
McCuffey Reader concept." 

Conrad, D., and Hedin, D. Citizenship education through participa- 
tion. In Education for Responsible Otiiensfyip (Report of the 
National 1ask Force on Citizenship Education). NY: McGraw-Hill 
1977. Pp.133-1SS. 

Sets forth "a case for youth participation as a central elemont" of 
citizenship education; describes what ihe authors believe <o be the 
conditions for its effectiveness; and gives many exdmpt^,s of ongo- 
ing programs, ^s well as details of various forms of impk mentation. 

Coombs, /.R. Objectives of value analysis. In L.E. MeUalf (Ed.), Valuer 
education: Rationale, strategies, and procedures. 41st Yearbook of 
the National Counc// for the Social Studies. Washington: NCSS, 
1971. Pp. 1-28. 

A well reasoned defense of the legitimacy and importance of moral 
education programs in general, with no advocacy of any particular 
approach. 
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Cronbiich, L). (wJlli Shtipiro, K.) Designing ^ducattonai eva/ua(ions. 
Stanford. Stanford University, 1973. (Occasional Papers of (he Stan- 
ford Evaluation Consortium.) 

Level-headed advice about the conduct of evaluations f'om one of 
the most astute people in the field. The themes are: make many 
different kinds of observations, be flexible and adaptive, stay close 
to the datar rely on good sense and systematic observations rather 
than on statistical apparatus. 

Cronbach, L.J., & Asso<:iates Toward reform of program evaluation : 
Atms. methods, and imittutional arrangemenfs, San Francisco; 
)ossey-8ass. 1980. 

Cronbach and his colleagues propose that the aim of evaluation 
research ''>uld be to increase understanding on the part of all 
relevant par.jes as to program effects. The book proposes new and 
(ontroversial perspectives concerning the purposes, methods, and 
uses of evaluation. 

Downey, M., & Kelly. A.V. Moral education; Thpory and praaice. 
london; Harpe* & Row, 1978. 

Central theme is that moral education consists in helping pupils 
learn how to arrive at moral conclusions tn a way that is rational but 
tSat also takes due a<:count of the role of emotions. Stresses the 
importance of organizing the school so that it reinforces moral 
instruction. Reviews several British moral education programs. 

Eisner, E.W. The educational imagination: On the design and evafua- 
tion of school programs. NY; N^acmillan, 1979. 
Advocatesart criticism asa model for educational evaluation, at least 
as a supplement to conventional approaches. Develops the concept 
of "educational connoisseurship" — close, knowledgeable, sympa- 
thetic but critical observation of instructional efforts. 

ERIE Institute, Secondary School Social Studies: Analyses of 31 Text- 
book Programs. NY; ERIE [Educational Rroducts Information 
E;(rhange) Institute. 1976. (ERIE Repol No. 71.) 
Reviewers were asked to apply a method of analyzing the design of 
instructional materials to 31 sets of materials for secondary-school 
instruction io the social studies; several questions about the han- 
dling of values issues were added to the method for thii project. 
About half the <;ets dealt with values inone way or another, mostly at 
the level of "awareoess" rather than skills development* 

Fenton, E, The implications of Lawrence Kohlberg s research for civic 
education. In Education for Responsible Citizenship (Report of the 
National Task Forre on Citizenship Education). New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1977a. Rp. 97-132. 





Describes* in clear, nontechnical prose, the main findings of Kohi- 
berg's research in moral development; discusses the implications of 
these findings for the goals of civic education; and describes the 
programs then being devised at Harvard and Carnegie-Melton in 
which these implications were to be embodied in instructional and 
just -community programs. The descriptions and discussions take an 
uncritical stance toward Kohlberg's work, and the developmental 
work was at an early stage, but the clarity and logic of the progres- 
sion from research to classroom practice make this still a valuable 
article. 

Fenton, E, The reiatiomhip ol citizenship education to values educa- 
tion, Philadelphia; Research for Better Schools, 1977b. 
Posits six goats for citizenship education, and then examines four 
types of values education programs to determine the extent to 
which they foster attainment of the goals. Concludes that none of 
the programs are adequate to the accomplishment of all the goals, 
and so sets forth criteria for new, "full" progi^ams of citizenship 
education. 

Flowers, },V, A behavioral psychologist's view of developmental moral 
education. In P, Scharf {id.), Readings in moral education. Minnea- 
polis: Winston, 1978, Pp, 264-270, 

Some disparate criticisms of Kohlberg's approach in particular. 

Fraenkel, J.R, The Kohlberg bandwagon: Some reservations. In P. 
Scharf (Ed*), Readings in moral education. Minneapolis: Winston, 
197a Pp. 251-262, 

Criticism of some of the details of the theory and practice of moral- 
development education of the Kohlberg type, 

Cibbs, },C. Kohlberg's stages of moral judgment; A constructive cri- 
tique. Harvard iducationai Review, 'i^77, A7, 1, 43-61, 
Presents the argument that, while the first four stages in Kohlberg's 
theory of moral development do meet the criteria of being stages Jn 
the Piagetian sense, the last two do not: they are too reflective ard 
formal and occur too rarely to be considered "naturally occurring'* 
stages. 

Cibbs J,C. Kohlberg's moral stage theory: A Piagetian revision. Human 
Oeve/opmenf, 1979. 22, 2, 89-112, 

Says that many the criticisms of Kohlberg's theory could be 
averted by limiting the developmental process to the first four stages 
and positing an "existential" phase thereafter, In which moral rea- 
soning takes place on an abstract level of discourse, with the differ- 
ent forms of reasoning lacking hierarchical order. 




Cibbs, Kohlbcrg, L, Colby, A., & Speicher-Dubin, 8. The domain 
and development of moral judgment: A theory and a method of 
assessment. In l.R. Meyer (Ed.), Re//ections on values educaffon. 
Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1976. Pp. 19-45. 
An elementary statement of the Kohlberg approach to moral devel- 
opment and its measurement. Includes a systematic discussion of 
the coding and scoring of the Moral Judgment Interview and the 
complete texts of the dilemmas and the accompanying interview 
probes. 

Cuba, E.G. Tomrd a methodotogy of naturalistic inquiry in educa- 
tional evaluation. Los Angeles: Center for the Study of Evaluation, 
UCLA Graduate School of Education, 1978. (Monograph H.(JJ 
Defines^naturalistic inquiry "as a lorm of inquiry in which there are 
relatively few constraints on either the antecedent variables or the 
possible outputs and attempts to describe and defend it as an alter- 
native to experimental method. 

HalliR.T. Moral education today: Prop,ress,prospects,and problems of 
a field come of age. The Humanist. 1978, NovyDec, 8-13. 

Proposes a "taxonomy of moral education objectives'^ from psycho- 
logical, philosophical, and sociological perspectives. Points to a 
"major unresolved dilemma" of moral education — that either it 
tends to be indoctrination or it tends to promote relativism. 

Hall, R.T., & Davis^ J.U. Moral education in theory and practice. Buf- 
falo: Prometheus, 1975. 

An effort to formulate an approach to moral education which is 
systematically derived from both philosophical and psychological 
considerations (and is thus a combination of rationalist and devel- 
opmental types). Includes illustrative materials for moral instructLin 
that would be consistent with this approach. 

Harmin, M. & Simon, S.8. Values. In H. Kirschenbaum & S.B. SimOn 
(Eds.), Readings in values clarification. Minneapolis: WinstCfj, 1973. 
Pp. 4-16. (Excerpted from D.W. Allen & E. Seifman [Eds.), The 
Teacfter's Handbook^ 1971.) 

Argues that the most effective way of teaching about values is 
through values cldrification, because it rest^ on the assumption that 
values are ''relative, personal, and educational^^ and thus seeks "not 
to identify and transmit the 'right' values, but to help a student 
clarify his own values..." 

Harrison. ).L. Values clarification: An appraisal. Journal of Moral edu- 
cation, 1976, 6, 70,22-31. 

A vigorous criticism of values clarification on the grounds that it 
lacks a "sustained theoretical argument," "the discussion of aims 
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and procedures |ts] conceptually unsophiMicated/' the techniques 
recommended may be inappropriate and are inconsistent with the 
stated goals, and there is no accumulation of knowledge or "struc- 
tured progression towards treatment of a moral question in the 
appropriate breadth and depth/* 

Hedin, & Conrad, D. The Evaluation of Experiential Learning 
Project: Preliminary findings. Paper present. d at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Educational Research Association, San Fran- 
cisco, 1979. 

Descnbes a study, still in its beginning stages, of 30 experiential- 
learning programs at 19 different schools. Discusses t.ie instruments 
— mostly of the presented-^iatement type but some constructed- 
statement,and most of them devised specifically for this study —and 
presents some initial findings, 

Hedin, D,, & Schneider* B. Action learning in Minneapolis: A case 
study Jn R.W, Tyler (Edj, from youfh to constructive adutt life: The 
rote of the public school. Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1978, Pp, 
149-167. 

A brief summary of the theoretical basis of action or experiential 
learning, and a description of one specific project of that type. 

Hersh, R.H,,MillerJ,P,, & Fielding, C D, Models of Moral education: 
An appraisa/. NY: Longmans, 1980. 

Describes six approaches that have been taken to moral education: 
cognitive moral development, values clarification, action learning, 
''consideration" {a variety of developmental)* and ''rationale- 
building*' and "value analysis" (variants of rationalist programs). For 
each, gives theoretical and historical background, pedagogical 
techniques, and criticisms or problems (of an a priori rather than 
empirical sort). Concludes with an attempt to show how all these 
could be integrated into a single program. 

Hill. R.A.. & Vvji'ice, ). Recommendations for res^-arch, development, 
and di^semina ion for ethical-citizenship education. Philadelphia: 
Research for Better Schools, 1977, 

Final report of a project to plan a federal role in promoting 'Gthic:ii- 
citizenship education," On the basis of consultat,ons, opinion sur- 
veys, a review of the literature, and a confereijce, all under the 
guidance of an Advisory Croup and a Resource Panel* a number of 
specific recommendations were made (though evaluation wasd 't 
wrili only vaguely). 

Hill, R,A., Wallace, J„Newcombe, E.,& Young,J,^?e5earc^)Sfuc^Je5reporf- 
Jng experjmen(a/ e//ec(s in the moral/ethicat/y/alues domain. An 
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annouu*Ml hihltoiittiphy. Philadelphia: Research for Beller 
Schools, 1977, 

Gives abstracts of more lhan 150 research studies dealing wilh "the 
training and acquisition of behaviors, skills^ or dispositions which 
can be termed 'moral' in themselves or can contribute to 
moral/ethical behavior/' Since these were experimental studies, the 
measures used woulcf rarely be applicable to instructional programs. 

Hoffman, M.L. Moral development in adolescence. In press. 

A review of the research on processes of moral internalization. 
Distinguishes three types of such processes, which are construed as 
components present to varying degrees in each individual's moral 
orientation, rather than as stages. The processes are associated with 
family and peers; no reference is made to effects of school 
experiences. 

Hoffman , M.L. Moral development. In P^H.Mussen (Ed.),Carmichae/'s 
r\hinu.ii of chtkl psychology {3rd ed). NY; Wiley, 1970, Pp, 261-359, 
A review of the research on psychological factors influencing moral 
development, with overwhelming emphasis on parent-child inter- 
action. Concludes ihai moral development seems to proceed along 
four more or less independent "tracks," rather than in holistic and 
periodically reorganisced stages, 

Hogan, R., & Dickstein, E, A measure of moral values, ^ourna/ o^ 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 1972, 39, 2, 210-214, 
Describes a constructed-staiements instruments in which respond- 
ents are asked to write one-line "reactions" to brief statements. 
Presents lOsuEts of trials with small numbers of college students. A 
curious finding was that persons rated as "morally mature" by this 
instrument apparently preferred an intuitive to a rational approach 
for the solution of a moral problem. 

Joint Comn..ttee on Standards for Educational Evaluation Standards 
for £va/uatro/js o^ fc/tjcatio/ia/ Progroms, Projects, and Materia/i, 
NY: McGraw-Hill, 1981. 

Guides for judging the utility, feasibility, propriety, and accuracy of 
evaluations in education. Because it was developed by a committee 
representing the American Educational Research Association, the 
American Psychological Association, the National Council for Mea- 
surement in Education, and other professional associations, it is the 
most authoritative set of standards in the field. 

KeasyX.B. The influence of opinion agreement and quality of suppor- 
tive reasoning in the evaluation of moral judgments. Journal of 
Persona/rfy and Social Psychology, 1974, 30, 4, 477-482. 
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De^tnbe^ I wo rxpcnpnont^ designed to test the influence of agree- 
ment/disagreement from others at the same stage or another stage 
on judgments of responses to moral dilemmas. Agreement was 
found to influence younger persons more than older. Developmen- 
tal stage seemed to be important only If it was far removed fror "^at 
of the rndivrdual judging, raising a question about the hterarchic.il 
nature of the Kohlberg scale, 

Kirschenbaum, H, Beyond values clarification. In S,B, Simon & H, Kir- 
scheribaum (bd,), Readings in vjIuq chnftcjUon. Minneapolis: Win- 
ston, 1973, Pp, 92-no, 

Questions the adequacy of Raths' original seven criteria for the 
determination of a value and suggests that it would be more satisfac- 
tory to speak of the "processes of valuing" — feeling, thinking, 
communicating, choosing, and acting. However, it appears that this 
reformulation is subject to some of the same object ions that were 
made to the criteria, 

Kirschenbaum.H, /^c/vanced vaJueicJan/icarion, Saratoga Springs, NY: 
National Humanistic Education Center, 1977a, 
An effort to elaborate upon and to update the techniques of values 
clarification, by one of its principal advocates. Includes very brief 
reviews of research done on the results of values clarification with 
students and teachers, 

Kirschenbaum,H, Valueseducation: 1976 and beyond. In Thescboot\ 
role i)s mora/ authority. Washington, DC: Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 1977b, Pp, 51-69, 
Tries to identify goals, skills, and processesamong many approaches 
to moral education. Suggests areas of research and development 
that would promote improvements in moral education and methods 
of dissemination to inform educators about currently available 
materials and methods, 

Kirschenbaum, H,, Harmin. M,, Howe. L,, & Simon, S,B, In defense of 
values clarification. Phi De/fa /tappan, 1977, 5B, 70, 743-756, 

Defines values clarification and its expected outcomes, and makes 
the claims that.contrary to criticisms. it does have a theoretical basis 
(in the writings of Raths), and research has shown that i< does 
achieve its aims, 

Kohlberg, L, From is to ought: How to commit the naturalistic fallacy 
and get away with it in the study of moral development. In T,Mischel 
(Ed,). Cognitive development and epistemology. NY: Academic 
Press, 1971, Pp, 151-235, 

Kohlberg's major effort to show that the stages of moral develop- 
ment that he found to exist empirically are parallel to a succession of 
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manil vtews iKn is Mso philosophically more adequate at each 
higher stage, and fonsequentiy that the highest stage which he 
(ound in his research is also the most acceptable general theory of 
morality. 

Kohlberg, L. The child as a moral philosopher. In S.B. Simon & H. 
Kirschenbaum (Eds.), Readin^h in v*i/ues danfication. Minneapolis: 
Winston, 1973. Pp. 49-61. (Reprinted (rom Psychology Today, Sep- 
tember 19680 

A non-technical presentation of Kohlberg 's ideas about the stages of 
reasoning, how they are manifested, the invariance ofdirectionand 
sequence of movement, their cross-cultural validity, and the poten- 
hality for growth by exposing children to one stage beyond where 
they are. 

Kohlberg, L. The cognitive-developmental approach to moral educa- 
tion. In P. Scharf (Ed.), Readings m mora/ education. Minneapolis: 
Winston, 1978. Pp^ 36-51. {Reprinted from Phi Delta fCappan, June 
197S.) 

SimiLir to the preceding, but with more elaboration of the Imjjlica- 
tions far the curriculum. 

Kohlberg, L. The meaning and measurement of moral development. 
Heinz Werner Memorial Lecture, 1, April 1979. 
A discussion of the thinking that led to the Moral Judgment IntC- 
view and its scoring procedure* and of how the MJI fares when 
conventional tests of validity and reliability are applied to it. Kohl- 
berg admits to its weaknesses^t but argues that nothing better is 
available for dealing with his research problems. 

Kohlberg, L., & Mayer, R. Development as the aim of education. Harvard 
Erfucafiona/ /?eview, 1972, 42, 4, 449-496. 

Makes the claim that, in contrast to the "romantic" and "cultural 
transmission * ideologies underly/ng same forms of moral educa- 
tion, Kohlberg's own "progressive" ideology, resting on "the value 
post ulates of ethical liberalism/'is able to reconcile philosophyand 
psychology. Discusses the educational implications of this idealogy. 

Kohleri M.C., & Dollar, B. Youth service work: An antidote to aliena- 
tron. In R.Tyler (Ed.), from youf/jfo constructtve adult life: The rote 
o( thciwblic school Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1978, Pp. 174-166. 
A general description^ with many specific examples, of the work of 
the National Commission on Resources for Youths "founded 
expressly to promote opportunities for responsible participation for 
youth.'* One of the considerations in the Commission's work is the 
ethical value of the participation. 
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Kuhmerker.L .Menlkowski.M., & Erickson, VI. {Ids.), Evatuaiing moral 
develojymom <tn(l ovtiUtMtng educational pro^rami that have a 
value dimonston. Scheneclady, NV: Character Research Press, 1960. 
Papers delivered ai a 1979 conference of (he Association for Moral 
Education. (See Lockwood, Mosher> ResL) 

law in a Free SoctQiy. A civK education project of the SXatQ Bar of 
California funded by thQ Nattofial Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Danforth founc/afion Sanla Monica, CA: Law in a Free 
Society, n.d. 

A descriptive brochure of the rationale and programs of the Law in a 
Free Society project. 

Law-Related Education Evaluation Project LAW-REIATED EDUCATION 
EVALUATION PROJECT/HNAL REPORT/PHASE II, VEAR 1. 
Boulder, CO: The Project, 1961 

Reports on an evaluation of six different law-related education 
projects which used measures of behavioral change among stu- 
dents, classroom observations, and interviews with teachers and 
others. However, these are described only in vague ways, and the 
methods of data analysis also are insufficiently explicated. 

Lipman, M.r Sharp, A,, & Oscanyan, F.S. Philosophy in the classroom. 
Upper Montclair, Nj: Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy 
for Children, Montclair State College, 1977. 
The rationale for teaching philosophy — including mora! philo- 
sophy —to elementary-ichool children, together with some sugges- 
tions for content and methods. 

Locke, D. Cognitive stages or developmental phases? A critique of Kohl- 
berg's stage structural theory of moral reasoning. /ourna/o/ Moral 
Education, 1979, 6 (May), 166-161. 

While Kohlberg has done essential pioneering work, he has prema- 
turely placed upon his findings too great a theoretical weight. As a 
result, t he sixfundamenta! theses which underlie his stage-structural 
theory are all defective in one way or another. 

Lockwood, A. A critical view of values clarification. In D. Purpetand K. 
Ryan (EdsJ, Mora/ ec/ucarfon..Jf comes with the territory, Berkeley, 
CA: McCutchan, 1976. Pp. 1S2-170. (Reprinted from Teachers Co/- 
lege Record, 197S, 77 [Sept.], 3S'S0.) 

Discusses three problems in values clarification: inadequacies in the 
"definition and conception of value," ambiguity in the nature of the 
proposed instruction, and an apparent ethical relativism. 

Lockwood, A.L. The effects of values clarification and moral develop- 
ment curricula on ^hool-age subjects: A critical review of recent 
research. Review of fducariona/ Research, 1976, 46, J, 32S-364. 
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Ex*)mino^ 1 3 ^rucjies of Viilues clarification and 12 of moral develop- 
menr in rerins oi their internal and external validity, experimental 
design, sample, definition and measurement of dependent vari- 
ables, nature of treatment, and type of statistical analysis. However, 
the qualities of the measurement instruments were deliberately 
excluded from consideration. 

Locltwood, A,L, The original school board position in the evaluation of 
moral education programs. In L Kuhmerker, MentKow^ski, & V,L, 
Encl-^on (Eds,), Evdiuating n}ora/deve/opfnenf and eva/ua^'ng e(/u- 
caffona/ program* that have J va/ue dimension. Schenectady, NY: 
Character Res^*arch Press, 1980, Pp. 193-m 
Posits a school board whose members "are rational, accountable, 
open-minded, and well-intentioned," and do not all hold Ph.D/sin 
education and suggests the kinds of evidence such a board would 
look for in judging the worth ofa mora! educa*ion program (but says 
nothing abotjt the measures that might be used to provide this 
evidence), 

LundbergpMJ, r/)e*ncomp/eteadu/f. Soc/a/c/asscons*ra/n*sonperson- 
tihty df'yofopmom. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1974, 
Presents evidence th*u differences among stages of moral develop- 
ment, like difference among stages of cognitive and effective devel- 
opment and of personality development generally, are similar to 
differences among social classes, and explores the historical implica- 
tions of these similarities, 

Mehlinger, H,D, Moral education in the United States of America, 
Paper prepared (or the UNESCO Meeting of Experts on Educational 
Institutions and Moral Education in the Light of the Demands of 
Contemporary Life, Sofia, Bulgaria, April 1978, 
Describes changes in social and cultural conditions that have led 
some peopleto suggest that thesc/iools should takegreater respon- 
sibility for moral education. Discusses the issues that surround that 
shift in responsibility and various approaches that schools might 
take in assuming ir, 

Mosher, R,L, Moral education: Let's open the lens. In L, Kuhmerker, 
M, Mentkowski, & V,L, Erickson (Eds,), Evaluating mora/ deve/op- 
n?onf ')nc/ev4ifuaf/ng educa(?ona/ programs */ia*/iave a va/ue dimen- 
sion. Schenectady, NY: Character Research Press, 1980, Pp, 213*222, 
Makes a plea for ''mainstreaming" moral education into the curruc- 
ulum and broadening the criteria of program "success," 

Mosher, R,L„ & Sprinthall, N,A, Psychological education: A means to 
promote personal development during adolescence. The Counsel- 
ing Psyrhohi^'tst, 171, 2, 4, 3 82, 
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Oullincs ti scf o( ( curses "designed to affect personal, ethical 
eslhetrc and philosophical development in adolescents and young 
adulls." Based on developmental theory, these courses wouid com- 
bine formal instruction with active involvement rn such activities as 
counseling others. Describes and illustrates content of several 
courses rn the series and presents mitjal evaluation results for those 
that have been tried. 

Mosher, R., & Sullivani P. A curnculum in moral education for adoles- 
cents. In P. Scharf (Ed.), Readings m moral education. Minneapolis: 
Winston, 1978. Pp^ 82-97. 

Prospectus for a high school course based on Kohl berg's theory. The 
distinctive elements of the course are that students discuss their own 
moral dilemmas as well as Kohlberg's and that they are taught how 
to counsel and teach others concerning moral issues. 

Panel on Youth ()ames S. Coleman, chairman), President s Science Advi- 
sory Commission. Youth. Transition to adulthood. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1974. 

A committee report emphasrzing the values of reducing the segre- 
gation of youth from adults and discussing various ways ^especially 
work-related acti^'ities — of accomplishing that goal. 

Patton, M,Q. Vtihzation-focused eva/uanon. Beverly Hills. CA: Sage^ 
1978. 

A plea for the de-emphasis of the experimental method in evalua- 
tion, aliliough the suggested alternatives don't seem to be very 
different from the procedures the author criticizes. 

Petersi R.S. Moral development: A plea for pluralism. In T. Mischel 
(Ed.)i Cognitive development and epistemology. NY: Academic 
Press, 1971. Pp. 237-267. 

A critique of Kohlberg (1971). While admitting the importance of 
Kohlberg s work, Petersargues that the theory has a narrow empiri- 
cal base; that morality can be a matter of habit and character trait 
rather than of reasoning only; and that "justice" is not necessarily 
the exclusive principle of the highest morality and is, furthermore, 
often an ambiguous criterion of what morality is. 

Peters, R.S. Why doesn't Lawrence Kohlberg do his homework? In D. 
Purpel & K. Ryan, (Eds.), Mora/ education.. Jt comes with the terri- 
tory. BerkeleyXA: McCutchan. 1976. Pp^ 286-290. (Reprinted from 
Phi Delta Kappan, )uly 197S-) 

Charges that Kohlberg has persistently refused to deal with 'Very 
constructive criticisms" — e.g., that there are respectable alterna- 
tives to the morality of justice, that action goverr.ed by lower -stage 
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moral thought ctin bo very useful, and that evidence about moral 
growth collected by others is ignored. 

Pittel, & Mendelsohn, C.A. Measurement of moral values: A 
review and critique. Psycho/ogica/ Bulletin^ 1966, 66* 7, 22-35. 
A survey of efforts to measure moraf values and related concepts 
from the 1890s to 1966. Most of them were made in the context of 
personality research rather than of moral education. Moral values 
seem generally to have been identified with conventional moral 
standards in a relatively small number of spheres of action. 

Ptattner, M.F. The vt/elfare state vs. the redistributive state. The Public 
/n(eresf, 1979, 55 (Spring), 28-48. 

A provocative criticism of the Rawlsian theory of justice^on grounds 
of both tfs internal Inconsistency and its implications for ^'liberct 
society." Points out that an approach to moral education based on 
justice as rts primary principle cannot claim to be "natural'' or 
unarguable. 

Porter, N., & Taylor, N. How to assess the mora/ reasonmgo^ students' 
A teacben* guide to (be use of Uwrence Koblberg*^ s^agt- 
deve/opmen(a/ method Toronto; Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 1972. 

Describes the method of scoring the Moral Judgment Interview, 
although thisguide would probably not be sufficient to enable one 
to do the scoring. {It i^hould also be noted that (he scoring methods 
have changed several timessince this publication, but more current 
versions are not widely available.) 

Provus, M. Discrepancy eva/uadon. Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1971. 
Advocates the Discrepancy Model of Evaluationi which focuses 
upon the difference betvt/een standards and performances. Evalua^ 
tion is viewed as a means of generating data that is a useful aid to 
decision making to change standards, change performance, or ter* 
minate the program. 

RAND Corporation. A mif/ion random digits with 1 00,000 norma/ 
dev/a(es. NY: Free Press, 1955. 

The standard reference work for obtaining lists of random digits. 

Raths,L.E.,Harmin,M.,Sf Srmon,S.B. V*3/uesand(eaching: Wor/c/ngw/th 
va/ues in ^be c/assroom. Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1966. 
The basic work in values clarification. Defines values and "value 
indicators/' states the objectives of value clarification, describes the 
major methods, and gives tips for teachers on how to get started and 
how to deal with problems that might arise. 
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Rest, ). Developmental psychology as a guide to value education; A 
review of ''Kohlbergian" programs. Review of Educational 
Research, 1974a, 44, 2, 241-259. 

Describes several efforts to implement Kohlberg's theory in instruc- 
tional forms. Suggests that a major prcblem in those efforts was that 
developmental theory in psychology was too vague to provide a 
basis for planning day-to-day activiiir^. 

Rest> J.R. Mantra/ for ibe Defining /sstro* T(<.t: An ofa/ec(/ve fesf of 
mora(/udgmen( development. Minneapolis: The author, 1974b. 
Detailed instructions fo' administering and scoring the DlT and 
guidance in interpreting the scores. Includes a discussion of 
research on the instrument's reliability and validity. 

{^f'st. ).R. New options in assessing moral judgment and criteria for 
^ ^dluating validity. Paper presented at the meeting of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, Denver, April 1975. 
Defends the DlT against the criticisms that only interviewing can 
reveal a subject's moral-development stage, that the DlT con- 
founds structure with content*'; and that it doesn't permif the 
placement of an individual at a particular stage of moral develop- 
ment. 

Rest>).R. Deve/opment/n/udgmgmora//ssLfes. Minneapolis; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1979. 

A thorough review of the usefulness of the Defining Issues Test a j an 
instrument for the measurement of moral development. 

Rest, ).R. Basic issues in evaluating moral education programs. In L. 
Kuhmerker,M.Mentkowski,&V.L. Erickson (Eds.)>£va/Lfatmgmora( 
development and ewaluattng "Education programs that have a wahe 
dimension. Schenectady, NV; Character Research Press, 1980a. Pp. 
M2. 

A call for a new theory of moral education that would combine 
Durkheim's emphasis on socialization with Ptaget's and Kohlberg's 
on maturation. 

Rest, ).R. The Defining Issues Test; A survey of research results, in L. 
Kuhmerker^M. Mentkowski>& V.L. Erickson (Eds.)> £va/uaf/ngmora/ 
deve/opment and evaluating ecfucatjon programs fhaf have a vafue 
dimension. Schenectady, NV; Character Research Press, 1980b. Pp. 
113-120. 

A brief description of the DlT and summaries of research results 
radicating its uses and limitations. 

Riecken, H.W., & Boruch> R. 5ocia/ experimentation: A method for 
planning and evaluating social intervention. NV: Academic Press, 
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Wrinenbyj<onnnnHtee of the Socia* Science Research Council, this 
volume presents a delJi led and technical discussion of social exper- 
innentationand program evaluation, addressing the advantigt^s, lim- 
itations, and practical possibilities of evaluation research ^i* well as a 
thorough treatment of the major scientific and technic^?! "ssues of 
design and measurement. 

Riles, W, The role of the schoolin moral development. In McvWdevp/- 
opmeni: Proceedinf^s of the 1$74 £TS invitational Co^ /erc^KC 
Princeton, Nj: Educational Testing Service, 1975, Pp, 69-79, 
Suggests that the most effective way for theschools to play their role 
mdeveloping common vatuesamong all individuals, and in helping 
individuals to develop their own values, is by offering an exemplar 
of moral behavior, 

Roethlisberger, F,}., & Dickson, W,), Managemenf and the worker. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961, 
This volume is the original and complete report of the famous 
Western Electric series of studies which produced the now classic 
concept of the *'H^wihorne effect," 

Rokeach. The nature of human values. NV: Free Press, 1973, 

A discussion of the methods and uses of the Rokeach Values Survey, 
which includes mora! principles among many other things, 

Rosenthal, R. f xpermiental effects in behavioral research, NY: 
Appleton-Century-Croft, 1968, 

This volume reports Rosenthal's findings concerning the effect of 
the experimenter's expectations on subject performance, including 
the now-famous experiments showing that teachers' "knowledge" 
ol studei^ts'l,Q, scores influences subsequent student performance, 

Rossi, P,H. Critical decisions in evaluation studie'^. In W,B. Schrader 
(EdO^Measuremenfanc/ecfucaf/ona/po/fcy: f^roceec/fng5o/f/ie 197B 
fTS Invitational Conference fWew Directions for Testing and Mea- 
surement, No, 1, 1979), San Franciso; )ossey-Bass, 1<»79. Pp, 79-88, 
Argues that evaluations should be done only in certain circumstan- 
ces, and that when done they should be conducted 'n such a way 
that the resulting information is useful to decision makers. 

Rossi, P.H„ Freeman, K,&Wright,S. Evaluation: A systematicapproach. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage. 1979. 

A comprehensive treatment of the methods and problems invoived 
in conducting evaluation research in field settings. 

Ryan, K., & Thompson, M,C. Moral education's muddled mandate: 
Commentson a survey o^ Phr Delta Kappans, PftiDe/fa ^^appan, 1975, 
56, 70, 663-666. 
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Results of it survey in which Phi Delia Kappa members were asked 
questions aboul (he meaning of "moral/' (heir preferred institu* 
lional influences on ihe moral thinking and behavior of children, 
and (heir altitudes toward possible roles fo^ (he school. 

Sanders, & Klaftcr, M. The tmportance and desired cbaracteris- 
ttcsof fxioral/ctbicai eductntonin tbepubhc scbooh of the U.S. A: A 
systematic anaty^ii of recent docunienti. Philadelphia: Research for 
Bener Schools, 1975 (Publlcallon No. Bj-3). 
Analysis of the content of educational goal statements collected 
from state departments of education and private and professional 
organizations, with primary reference to therr concern with moral 
arid ethical topics 

Scharf, P. EvrJuattng the development of moral education: A response 
to the critiques of Flowers^ Sullivan, and Fraenkel. In P. Scharf (Ed ), 
Readings in mora/ educaOon. Minneapolis: Winston, 1978a. Pp. 
288-297. 

Admits that many criticisms of Kohlberg's work are warrantedi but 
concludes that other approaches to moral education suffer even 
more from defects of empirical truth, educational utility, and philo- 
sophical adequacy and consistency. 

Scharf, P. Moral education. Davis, CA: Responsible Action, 1978b. 
A superficial discussion of Kohlbeig's theory of moral development 
and 'nstructroris on how to use the theory in various subjects of the 
curriculum and in the organization of a democratic school community. 

Scbooi'i role ai moral amhority^Tbe. Washington, DC: Association for 
Supervision ano Curriculum De\,elopmnen*, 1977. 
Contains essays by R. Freeman Butts, Donald H. Peckenpaugh,and 
Howard Kirschenbaum on various issues in moral education. 

Scriven, M. The methodology of evaluation. In R.W. Tyleri R.M. 
Cagne, & M. Scriven (Eds.)j Perspectives of curricukm evaluation. 
AERA Monograph Series on Curriculum Evaluation, N. I. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1967. Pp. 39-82. 

Introduces the now classic distinction between formative and sum- 
mative evaluation and advocates that evaluators have overlooked 
the utility of the former. 

Scriven, M. Prose and cons about goal-free evaluation. Evaluation 
Commenf, 7972, 3, (4). 1-4. 

The article in which Scriven first put forth the concept of ''goal-free 
evaluation/' as a way of emphasizing that an evaluator should be 
concerned with the acfua/ rather than with the intended effects of a 
program. 
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Selltiz, Wnghtsn»jn,L.S,,&Cook,S,W, Research methods in social 
re/ations (3rd ed ). NV: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1976, 
This third edition of the now classic introductory textbook for 
research methods mthe social and behavioral sciences is still one of 
the best available. 

Simon, S,B,, & deSherbinin, P. Values clarification: It can start gently 
and grow deep. Phi Delia K^ppan, 1975, 56, 10. 679-683, 
An essay in praise of values clinfication, with many examples of 
strategies for using it, 

Simon, S,B,, and Kirschenbaum, H, (Eds,), Readmgs in values darlfica- 
tion Minneapolis: Winston^ 1973, 

Acollectron ofarttcles. most of them previously published^ express- 
ing various viewpoints on approaches to moral education, including 
those other than values clarification, 

Stmpson, [,L, Moral development research: A case study of scientific 
cultural bias. Human Devetopment, 1974, 17, 2, 81-106, 
A criticism of Kohlberg's work from an anthropologist's point of 
vrew. The main contentions are that Kohl berg presents inadequate 
evidence for the "universality" of his stages, attributes to develop- 
ment what is more likely to be the product of culturally specific 
learnings, and greatly underestimates the depth of diversity among 
and even within cultures. 

Stake, R,E, The countenance of educational evaluation, Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 1967, 68, S23-540, 

Contains the description of Stake's Countenance Model of eval- 
uation research, which concentrates on antecedents, transactions, 
and outcomes,eachofwhich is examined from four vantage points: 
intentions, observations, standards, and judgments, 

Stewart, J,S, Clarifying values clarification: A critique. Phi Delta Kap- 
par), 1975,56.10, 648-688, 

Criticizes values clarification for its confused philosophy, inade- 
quate psychology, and faulty methodology, and concludes that "in 
spite of its significant and positive influence,'' it has "some poten- 
tially serious, even dangerous, problems and implications," 

Stufflebeam, D,L,,et al. Educational evaluation and decision making. 
Itasca, IL: F,E, Peacock Publishers, Inc, 1971, 
Presents the CIPP (context-inputs- process-product) model of eval- 
uation research, which concentrates on four classes of decision 
making and proposes four related types of evaluation activities. 
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Suchman, E.A. t\/atuas*vo research. NY: Russell Sage foundation, 1967, 
This early treatment of evaluation research describes the techniques 
used to empirically measure the extent to which the goals of social 
action programs are achieved, to locate the barriers to the achieve- 
ment of these goals, and to discover the unanticipated consequen- 
ces of social actions. The book discusses conceptual, method- 
ological and administrative aspects of evaluation, 

Sullivan, E,V, Mora/ (earning. Some ft/ic//ngs, issues ano'^juesf^ons, NY; 
Paulist Press, 1975, 

A history of the Moral Education Project of the Ontario h^stitute for 
Studies in Education, and a discussion of a (separate) "prccticum" 
for teachers of moral education. Concludes with reasonrd argu- 
ments in support of moral education programs, answers to their 
critics, and practical suggestions for how they can be conducted 
constructively, 

Sullivan, E,V, Kohlberg's structuralism; A critical appraisal, Toronto; 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1977, 
Contends that Kohlberg's theory of moral development is based on 
the premises of "liberal" and "western capitalist" thought and 
therefore cannot claim to be universal; and that Kohlberg's highest 
stage is impersonal and abstract, neglecting the moral values of 
personal caring and of community, 

Sullivan, E,V„ & Beck C, Moral education in a Canadian setting, Pb't 
Delta Kappan, 1975, 56, 70, 697-701, 

Describesthreeexperimentsrn moral education, with comments on 
how the effects were evaluated, 

Sjllivan, P,j, Implementing programs in moral education. Theory info 
Practice, 1977, 16,2,118-123. 

Practical suggestions for factors and people to take account of, and 
tactics that would be effective,when introducing concepts of moral 
education into the curriculum. Based on the author's experience in 
teaching moral education tn Tacoma, 

Superka, D,P», Ahrens, C„ & Hedstrom, ),E, Va/ues ec/tJcation 5otjrce- 
book: Conceptual approaches, mateftahanaly^e^, and an annotated 
bibtiograpby. Boulder, CO; Social Science Education Consortium, 
1976, (ERIC No. ED 118 465), 

Presentsa typology of five approaches to values education, inculca- 
tion, moral development, analysis, clarification, and action learning. 
In a chapter on each, explains the approach and describes specific 
sets of student and tearlier materials in prose and in terms of a 
checklist of characteristics. Concludes with an annotated biblio- 
graphy, similarly divided, and a more general bibliography. 
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Wassermiin, l.R. Implementing Kohlberg's "lust Community 
Concept"in<injltornatjve high school Soda/ Ec/ucaNon, 19/6,40^4^ 



Describes the origin^ functioning^ and perceived outcomes of the 
first "just community" established within a Kohlbergian program. 

Webb, EJ., Campbell, RX, Schwartz, R.D.,&Sechrest, L. Unobtrusive 
measures. Nonreaciiy/e research in the social sciences. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1966. 

The original source of the concept of "unobtrusive measures." 
Presents a rationale for their useanddiscussesanditlustratesseveral 
types: physical traces^ documentary records^ and observations both 
simple and "contrived." 

Wehlage. & lockwood^ A. Moral relativism and values education. 
In D. Purpel & K. Ryan (Eds.), Moral educa''on. .Jl conies with the 
territory. Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 197t Pp. 330-348. 
Urges that a distinction be made between ''moral and nonmoral 
value judgments/' because the latter are "legitimately relativistic" 
whife fhe former are not. Finds that some moral education programs 
fait to make the distinction and thus apply the relativism of non- 
moral judgments to moral judgments as well. Sets forth criteria for 
"a defensible moral point of view which avoids relativism/' 

Weiss, C.H. Evaiuation research. Englewood Cliffs, N): Prentice-Hall, 
1972. 

This short paperback textbook is still one of the best and most 
popular treatments of evaluation research. 

Wilkins, R.A. If the moral reasoning of teachers is d^'icient, what hope 
for pupils? Phi fiefia Kapp^n, 1980, 62,5, 548-549. 
When the Defining Issues Test was administered to 55 teachers-in- 
training in Australia, the scores suggested that many of them would 
be at a lower moral stage than their students. 

Wilson,]. Pr<icfic*i/mefho(yso/morale(yucafjon. London: Heinemann^ 
1972. 

Sets out the "components" of moral education in a special termi- 
nology. Shows how these are to be taught, in a rationalist fashion, 
but also argues that the program must be embedded in a far- 
reaching restructuring of the school on the model of the family and 
including "ejtperiential" as well as academic learning. 
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Zab/nkk,t. niojusttommunityschoc . A student Perspective. Mora/ 
Eduaslion hyrum. 1990, 5, 2, 27-32. 

An '';ilunrinus"o(a Kohlbergianjust community tells what it wasEike. 
Although it was "an exciting;, stimulating, and mutually beneficial 
experience for students and teachers alike," there were concerns 
about "moral intimidation, abuse of tue stage hierarcfiy, and the 
negative effects of the 'halo effect* in moral stage development." 
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Appendix C 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
AND ASSISTANCE 

Carnegie-Mellon Education Center {Carnegi Mellon University, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15213) 

Develops programs for advanced training of teachers; conducts 
workshops,research and other activities associated with curriculum 
development; promotes research into educational methods and 
content at the secondary and higher level. Center of development 
for the Civic Education Project, a developmental type of program 
directed by Dr. Edwin fenton. 

Center on Evaluation, Development and Research (Phi Delta Kappa, 
Eighth Street and Union Avenue, Box 789, Bloomington, IN 47402) 
Publishes a quarterly and a newsletter aimed particularly at educa- 
tional practitioners^ issues monographs and occasional papers^ 
and conducts symposia^ usually followed by publication of the pro* 
ceedings. Operates under the sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
professional fraternity in education. 

Center for Moral Education and Development (Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 02138) 

The research and development center at Harvard University^ which 
houses the activities of Lawrence Kohlberg and his colleagues. The 
Center supports a full program of research, instruction, and publica- 
tion activities. In recent yearsrit has sponsored summer institutes in 
moral development and particularly the techniques of scoring 
moral judgment interviews. 
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Center for Youth Dovelopment and Research (48 McNeal Halh Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 55108) 

Does research in evaluation of youth services, curricula for initial 
training for work with youth, and action learning for high-school 
students. Publishes an annual report, a quarterly newsletter, and 
research monographs. Maintains resource collection. 

Characfer (1245 West Westgate Terrace, Chicago, IL 60607) 

Describes itseJf as "a periodical about the public and private policies 
shaping American youth/' Its statement of purpose says that "able 
academicsshould increase interdisciplinary efforts directed dt iden- 
tifying causes of and possible solutions to our youth character prob- 
lems/' Each issue usually contains one article; an editorial by the 
editor, Edward L.Wynne; and several letters to the editor. Published 
monthly by Character, a nonprofit corporation. 

Constitutional Rights Foundation (6310 San Vincente Blvd, Suite 402, Los 
Angeles, CA 90048) 

A private, nonprofit organization which conducts research and pro- 
duces curriculum materials for law and citizenship education. Cur- 
riculum materials are supplemented with a wide variety of activities 
involving cooperation and interaction with local bar associations, 
justice agencies, and other government institutions, Reg ion a I offices 
are also located in Chicago and Philadelphia, 

Direcfory of Evaluation ConsuUanf^ (The Foundation Center, 888 7th 

Avenue, New York, NY 10019) 

Describes background and capabilities, and gives addresses and 
phone numbers, of more than 650 individualsand organizations that 
design and conduct evaluations or help others fo do so. Includes 
regronaJ, specialty, and personal-name indexes'. 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) {Dissemination and 
Improvement of Practice Program, National Institute of Education, 
Washington. DC 20208) 

An information system designed to facilitate access to the literature 
on education. In addition to the central office at NiEJt consists of 16 
clearinghouses, each specializing in a subject area; a computer 
storage and retrieval facility; a document reproduction service; and 
an index-publication service. Computer searches and other assist- 
ance, as well as a microfiche collection, aie available at each of the 
clearinghouses. Those likely to be most pertinent to evaluation in 
moral education are Social Studies/Social Science Education (855 
Broadway, Boulder,CO80302)andTests, Measurement, and Evalua- 
tion (EducatronaJ Testing Servrce, Rosedale Road, Princeton^ N] 
08541 )• 
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£t/ifCs/r£(/m*t?K)fj(PENWJSE, Box 1166 Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, Canada 
BOJ 2CO) 

Aims at extending knowledge, acceptance, and especially practice 
of "eth tea l/mora I/values education" in elementaty and secondary 
schools. Contains articles on historical ar^d cultural perspectives on 
ethics; case reports of practices and problems in teaching of ethics; 
news of conferences^ developments, and experiments; and "cap- 
sule reports on resources/' Published monthly September to )une, 

hurnal of Moral Education (NFER Publishing Company, Darville House, 
2 Oxford Road East, Windsor, Berks,, S141DF, England) 

Contains scholarly articles and book reviews on theory and practice 
of moral education. Published three times a year. Available in 
microform. 

Law in a Free Society (515 Douglas Fir Drive, Calabasas, CA 91302) 
A project of the Center for Civil Education, a nonprofit corporation 
affiliated with the State Bar of California. It develops and distributes 
curriculum materials for K-12, including teacher staff development 
and classroom multimedia instructional materials covering eight 
fundamental social and political concepts: authority, privacy, jus- 
tice, responsibility, participation, diversity, property, and freedom. 

Mershon Center {The Ohio State University, 199 West 10th Ave.. Colum- 
bus, OH 43201) 

A research and development center at the Ohio State University 
concerned with citizen competence, which conducts research and 
produces curriculum materials. The Center has close ties with the 
American Political Science Association's committee on precolle- 
giate education. 

Moral Education Forum (Hunter College, City University of New York, 

221 East 72nd Street, New York, NY 10021) 

Quarterly journal of the Association for Moral Education, Contains 
articles, interviews, bibliographies, descriptions of new research, 
information about experimental programs with c value dimension, 
and reviev/s of relevant books and doctoral dissertations. 

National Commission on Resources for Youth (36 West 44th Street, New 
York, NY 20036) 

Publishes a quarterly newsletter and in other ways seeks to foster the 
principles and practice of community service and action 
learning. 
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National Humanistic Education Center (110 Spring Street. Saratoga 

Springs, NY 12866) 

A conference and resourre center ''devoted to furthering theory, 
research, and practice in numanistic education/' Conducts work- 
shops and provides consultation services, especially for teachers 
interested in developing a values dimension in their instruction. 
Issues rnany publications and maintains a library. Center of devel- 
opment for values clarification. 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (710 S,W, Second Avenue, 

Portland, OR 97204) 

Develops products, on its own or in collaboration with others, in 
areas of instructional systems, career education, and technical 
assistance, Directsthe Research on Evaluation Program, for research, 
development, testings and training designed to create new evalua- 
tion methodologies for use in education. This project publishes a 
newsletter which is sent free on request. 

Research 'or Better Schools (444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19123) 

A federally funded organization devoted to improving schools 
through technical assistance and research and development, espe- 
cially in areas of basic skills, career preparation, citizenship educa- 
tion, special education, and urban education. Publishes numerous 
special reports and papers. In 1976-77, conducted a project called 
Planning for Moral/Citizenship Education, which surveyed activi- 
ties, sought lo crystallize issues and made a set of planning recom- 
mendations; a series of reports on this program was published. 

Social Science Education Consortium (855 Broadway, Boulder^ CO 
60302) 

Offers workshops in analysis and use of innovative social science 
curriculum materials and methods; provides information and con- 
sultation services; serves as contractor for ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/Social Science Education, Publishes newsletter and 
other materials and maintains Resource and Demonstration Center, 

Social Studies Development Center (Indiana University, 5l3 North Park 

Street, Bloomington, IN 47401) 

Engages in development of instructional programs fn social studies 
at elementary and secondary levels, research on effects of school 
climates on students' attitudes, diffusion of innovative ideas and 
practices in social studies, and promotion of collaboration among 
individuals and organizations seeking improvements in social stu- 
dies. Sponsors publications and maintains an extensive library. 
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The Union College Character Research Project {207 State Street, Sche- 
nectady, NY 12305} 

A series of longitudinal studies conducted since 1935 has been 
undertaken by the Character Research Project, originally focusing 
on Christian education. The research has broadened to include the 
development of moral and ethical values and the role of the family 
in human development. The project emphasizes research and 
development, training and consultation, publication, and dissemi^ 
nation. 
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